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THE LIMITS OF OBEDIENCE TO ACTS OF GOVERNMENT. 


“Only the checks put upon magistrates 
make nations free, and only the want of 
such checks makes them slaves. They are 
free, where their magistrates are confined 
within certain bounds set them by the 
people, and act by rules prescribed them 
by the people; and they are slaves, where 
their magistrates choose their own rules, 
and follow their lust and humors; than 
which a more dreadful curse can befall no 
people; nor did ever any magistrate do 
what he pleased, but the people were un- 
done by his pleasure; and, therefore, most 
nations in the world are undone, and those 
nations only who bridle their governors do 
not wear chains.”—Cato’s Letters. 


We have written much of late 
upon the right and duty of the peo- 
ple to resist and kill oppressors and 
tyrants, or to overthrow a vicious 
and despotic government, because 
that is, just now, the greatest ques- 
tion with the people of this coun- 
try—greater and more absorbing 
than that other important one of 
finance and commercial prosperity. 
A people may survive oppressive 


taxation, but seldom, if ever, do 
nations regain lost liberties. There- 
fore, of all sciences in the world, 
that of government concerns us 
most. And while it is the easiest 
to be known, it is the least under- 
stood. It is an old trick of tyrants 
and villains to make the people be- 
lieve that there is something mys- 
terious and awfully sacred in gov- 
ernment, whereas liberty and right 
are the only sacred things in this 
connection; and government is to be 
obeyed or resisted, protected or de- 
stroyed, as it favors or opposes 
these. An oppressive government 
has no more right to challenge the 
respect and obedience of man than 
a robber or an assassin has. A 
good government, like a good man, 
is to be respected, but a bad gov- 
ernment is no more to be respected 
than a bad man is. And every 
plowman knows a good govern- 
ment from a bad one by the effec.s 
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of it. He knows whether he enjoys 
the fruits of his own labor in peace 
and security, or whether they are 
absorbed and appropriatid by taxes 
laid on by the government. What 
is government but a trust commit- 
ted by all to a few, who are to at- 
tend to the public affairs, in order 
that the many may, with the greater 
security, attcnd to their own? But 
if this trust is not faithfully and 
justly executed by the few to whom 
it has been committed, then all the 
powers delegated return to the pos- 
session of each individual of the 
community, to be exercised by him 
in such manner as his own judg- 
ment tells him is necessary for his 
safety and happiness. Government, 
merely because it is government, has 
no lega! authority. That is, if its 
powers were obtained by force or 
fraud, it binds nobody. Snecess 
gained by violence’ and unjust 
means, is to be looked upon as 
challenging the hatred and opposi- 
tion of all just men. There is no 
plainer maxim of government than 
this, that the acquiring and exercising 
of power by force is tyranny. In the 
greatest age of the Roman Com- 
monwealth, it was allowed to any 
individual ,o kill a usurper or ty- 
rant. Livy ‘says: 


‘The former consular law for appealing 
to the people (the first and only great sup- 
port of liberty) having been overturned by 
the usurpation of the Decemviri, was now 
not only restored, but forfeited by a new 
law, which forbade the creating of any 
magistrate without appeal, and made it law- 
ful to kill any man that did so, without sub- 
jecting the killer toa capi'al penaity.” 


Thus we see that, in the most ‘n- 
tellectual age of Rome, it was held 
lawful for any man to kill usurpers 
and ty ants, because such had no 
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lawful claim to the powers they ex- 
ercised. It is wonderful how care- 
fully the people of that time guard- 
ed their own rights and liberties 
against the aggressions of power. 
Cicero tells us, in his book De Lgi- 
bus, that there was on express law, 
Eundem magistratum, ni interfueriat 
decem anni, ne quis capito: “ That 
no man should twice be made a 
magistrate, except after an interval 
of ten years.” This law was after- 
wards strevgthened with severe pe- 
nalties. And Rut lius Censorius 
himself censured the people for 
electing him a second time censor. 
So, too, Fabius Maximus denounced 
the people for choosing his son 
counsel (though possessed of the 
greatest virtues), because the office 
had been too often and too long in 
his family. Such was the spirit of 
the patriots of Rome, when Rome 
was free and happy. Then no 
officer could seek to prolong his 
power by any cunning and unjust 
means, without exposing himself to 
the vengeance of any private citizen 
who had the courage and virtue to 
take him off. Then any counsel, or 
senator, or magistrate, who should 
resort to such shifts to keep himself 
in power, as our Rump of a Con- 
gress has been practicing for three 
years, would have been cut to pieces 
by the populace, and thrown into 
the Tiber, like a dog. O! that we 
could fix this invincible feeling in 
the hearts of the American people, 
that it is their everlasting right and 
duty to serve a usurping senator or 
general as the virtuous, brave, and 
free people of Rome used to serve 
their tyrants, when they plunged 
them from the Tarperian Rock, or 
cut off their heads, and then threw 
them into the Tiber! In every 























civilized country of the ancients it 
was a known maxim of liberty that 
a tyrant of any kind might be treat- 
ed like a beast of prey, and be kill- 
ed by the dagger as well as the 
sword, in his court as well as in his 
camp—that every man had a right 
to destroy one who sought to de- 
stroy others—that no law ought to 
be allowed to him who took away 
all law—that, like the monsters of 
Hercules, it was glorious to rid the 
world of oppressors whenever, and 
by whatever means it could be done. 
If we read the history of the most 
celebrated heroes of the world, and 
take into the account the actions 
which gave them the greatest re- 
spect of mankind, we shall find 
those in the first rank of glory who 
resisted and destroyed tyrants. 
Timoleon, one o! the purest and 
most excellent men that ever bless- 
ed the earth, spent a long and glo- 
rious life in destroying usuypers. 
He killed his own brother when he 
could not persuade him to lay down 
the powers which he had usurped. 
And when reproached for the tears 
he shed, he replied that he wept, 
not that he had killed a tyrant, but 
that his own brother should be that 
tyrant. 

Thus do these proud examples 
shine with glory in contrast with 
the pusillanimity and cowardice 
which have permitted a usurping and 
brutal Congress, or an implacable 
Mongrel faction, to enslave and 
p'under the people for the space of 
many years! What mental imbe- 
cility to concede that the official 
posi.ion of these swindling knaves 
gives the least color of law to their 
deeds? If Rob Roy had conquered 
Scotland with Lis barbarous hordes, 
would he have been a legal ruler? 
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Would Massaniello and Jack Straw, 
had they succeeded, have been law- 
ful rulers? Is any rule lawful which 
is imposed in opposition to the free 
consent of the people? Alas! it is 
the delusive falsehood about the 
sanctity of government de fac’o which 
has emasculated the nation, and 
made it, for the time, a contempti- 
ble shuttle-cock in the military hands 
of such imbeciles as a Grant, in- 
spired by the malice of a Wash- 
burn and a Sumner! In the mad 
times of Sacheverel, when all seem- 
ed willing to go the strangest 
lengths in blind obedience to au- 
thority, a man of sense took some 
pains to give a lady, a friend of his, 
juster notions than she had of the 
limits of obedience. ‘“ Suppose,” 
sa'd he, “madam, that the king 
should seize, by a quo warranto, your 
husband’s estate, and make him 
and your children beggars, would 
you think resistance unlavful ?” 

“I should have much cause of 
complaint,” says she, “but,” raising 
her pretty eyes to heaven, “ we 
should not resist the Lord’s anoint- 
ed.” 

“ But, madam, I will put a harder 
case still. Suppose the king should 
force your ladyship into his bed 
don’t you think your husband might 
lawfully promote an association ior 
extirpating sucha brutish Tarqu.n ?” 

The lady, with downcast eyes and 
a countenance covered with a rosy 
blush, answered, “The case you now 
put, sir, is undoubtedly harder than 
the first. But, as the whole sin 
would be the king’s, and kings are 
answerable to God only, Ido not 
think my husband could lawfully do 
anything towards vindicating his 
honor with violence.” 

The gentleman, knowing that the 
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lady was, as all votaries of passive 
obedience then were, staunch for 
the established church, and bitter 
against dissenters, resolved to put 
to her a question which should touch 
her on a point of vital prejudice, 
which he did as follows : 

“Give me leave, madam, to ask 
you one more—suppose the king 
should order your ladyship to go to 
meeting ?” 

“What!” said she, rising in a sud- 
den passion, which enlivened every 
feature, with eyes sparkling, lips 
quivering, and bosom heaving,— 
“Go to a wicked, schismatical, Pres- 
byterian meeting! I would kill him, 
if I were to die for it, sooner than 
he should make me enter the door 
of a conventicle.” 

So the gentleman found at last in 
the good iady’s mind a limit to the 
absurd and fatal notions about obe- 
dience to the powers that be. No 
man, and no people, can ever be 
bound to obey unjust and oppres- 
sive power. What has been called 
the Lord’s anointed power, has a good 
deal oftener been the devil’s anointed 
power than otherwise. Such power 
ought always be re isted. A people 
has no more right to be quiet and 
passive under oppression, than a 
man has a right to lie still and see 
his house plundered, his children 
killed, and his wife ravaged. He is 
to defend his property and his fa- 
mily on the spot, even though he 
have to kill every one of the assail- 
ants. It is the duty of a good giti- 
zen to kill any tyrant who over- 
throws the laws, and entrenches 
himself behind the powers which he 
has usurped ; as this is the only way 
to reach the fear of tyrants, and de- 
ter them from their oppressive acts. 
It was an intense appreciation of 
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this truth that led the Spartans to 
set up a god of Fear, and conse- 
crate it in their temple. Fear has 
been almost the only restraint to 
the lawless deeds of tyrants, in all 
generations. Had the beastly But- 
ler, in New Orleans, or his succes- 
sor in cruelty, Phil. Sheridan, be- 
lieved that some man’s, or some wo- 
man’s hand, held the dagger of jus- 
tice, which should relieve the people 
and the world of their guilty pre- 
sence, can we imagine that they 
would have perpetrated all those 
deeds of violence and theft, which 
will make their names detested by 
all virtuous Americans as long as 
time lasts? Had such scoundrels 
as Sumner, and Schenck, and Ben. 
Wade, and Bingham, been held un- 
der the wholesome restraint of the 
Fear that a thousand brave hands 
held a rod of justice and vengeance 
for their backs, think we that they 
would have carried on such a cru- 
sade against the liberty aud civili- 
zation of their country? If these 
scoundrels had twenty thousand 
backs apiece, and twenty thousand 
sinewy arms were laying on the bas- 
tinado until the quivering flesh fell 
from their bones, God’s justice could 
not be satisfied. These wretches 
started, some years ago, a crusade 
against the Constitution of our 
country, which has resulted in the 
murder of nearly a million of our 
people. They sowed the seeds of 
sedition, which produced the devas- 
tating whirlwind of war, on the 
ruins of which they seek to consoli- 
date an eternal despotism. They 
are among the leaders of a political 
assault, which holds twelve millions 
of our countrymen down at the 
point of the bayonet, and sinks 
their civilization beneath the foul 
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anarchy of negro rule. And now 
they seek to prolong their reign of 
terror and destruction by a stupen- 
dous combination of force and 
fraud, such as was never before heard 
of in any country pretending to be 
civilized and free. The terrible De- 
cemvirt of Rome never dared to re- 
sort to such means to prolong their 
power. The beetling brow of Tibe- 
rius never scowled over plans so 
cruel and so monstrous for the op- 
pression and ruin of the people. 
Even the crimes of the infernal Do- 
mitian, pale before the record of 
Congressional oppressions and abo- 
minations. Let the just but terri- 
ble end of this monster hang before 
the eyes of these imps of Congres- 
sional despotism, as a warning of 
what a wronced and iortured peo- 
ple, at all times, have a right to in- 
flict upon their spoilers. As long 
a; Congress takes it upon itself to 
say that white men shall not vote in 
one half of the States of this Union, 
while neg: es shall vote, the idea 
and the plan of resistance ought 
never to be absent f.om the hear s 
and brains of all virtuous and pa- 
t:iot.c men for a single moment. If 
Congress has no right to imnose 
such degrading cvnditions, the 
States have no right to submit to 
them ; indeed it is a crime for any 
people to patiently and quietly sub- 
mit to abasement and degrudation. 
The common majesty «f man is 
outraged while such atrocious ty- 
rants are allowed to live. Submis- 
sion to despotis n is disobedience to 
law. This illegal Rump has pass d 
acts stripping the executive of near- 
ly all his constitutional powers, and 
has confer.ed them upon the com- 
mander of the army, and then nomi- 
nated him President, with the ex- 
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pectation of hi electinz himself by 
the use of tie army, in one half of 
the Union. S.ould he become a 
party to th.sfraud, hould he consent 
to u’e ths } owevs which have been , 
illegally bestowed upon him for the 
purpose of controlling the election 
in his favor, there will be no pun- 
ishment which the ingenuity of man 
ever devised that he will not de- 
serve. Even the horrid death of 
the soldier-elected emperor, Maxi- 
min, who was cut to pieces in his 
tent, would be too much mercy for 
his monstrous crime. Such an elec- 
tion would not be an election at all, 
within the meaning of the Consti- 
tution of the United States. It 
would justly be no more binding 
upon the conscience of the people 
than the edicts of a mob, or the 
drunken brawls of a bar-room. The 
declaration of Congress of the vali- 
dity of such an “election,” would not 
add an iota to its authority, nor 
bind the people anywhere to res- 
pect it. The whole thing is a dev ce 
of Congress to prolong its own pow- 
er, in imitation of the ancient De- 
cemviri, which was chosen by their 
country only for a year, but pro- 
longed their term by their own acts, 
and held on to the power they had 
usurped, until the people forced it 
out of their hands, and visited upon 
them the most summary vengeance 
for their usurpation. Their memo- 
ry stands branded in history with 
all the infamy it deserves, while the 
names of Valerius and Horatius, un- 
der whose conduct the people re- 
covered their right of constitutional 
election, are celebrated in the un:- 
versal praise of mankind. 

The idea that the people of this 
country are bound by any of these 
usurping acts of Congress is an as- 
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tonishing delusion. Said Sir F. 
Barnard, in 1731: “If Parliament 
should begin to refuse giving satis- 
faction to the people, the people will 
cease to obey Parliament.” Can less 
be said of the Congress of the United 
States, in the year 1868? But we 
have had no Congress, in the old 
honored sense of that word, since 
the beginning uf Lincoln’s adminis- 
tration. Congress was designed to 
represent the interests of the seve- 
ral States, but ever since Lincoln’s 
advent it has represented only the 
passions and schemes of a political 
faction, and a revolutionary faction 
at that. Nearly all its acts have 
been framed in a party caucus, and 
passed through both louses under 
the drill and spur of partisan fury 
and malice. At one time all the 
governors of the Mongrel party met 
together and laid out a piece of par- 
tisan work, which Congress imme- 
diately executed in obedience to the 
party dictation. Mr. Lincoln and 
his Secretaries had but to signify 
what they wanted, and the willing 
Congress at once obeyed. It even 
framed ex post facto laws, and acts of 
indulgence, to exculpate the execu- 
tive from confessed violations of the 
Constitution. It passed other acts 
overthrowing, or blotting out the 
constitutional limits of the judi- 
ciary, for the purpose of protecting 
the tools of the arbitrary acts of 
the President from the penalties of 
the law. Can it be said that such a 
Congress represents the people of 
the “several States?” In the Bri- 
tish Parliameni, in 1788, Mr. Plumer 
said: “I cannot think it consistent 
with the dignity and laws of this 
house to give the people outside any 
shadow of reason for suspecting 
that the resolutions and acts of this 
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house are dictated by our ministers 
of State ; for in all our resolutions 
we ought to speak on our own sense, 
the sense of those we represent, the 
sense of the nation, and not the 
sense of ministers, of o a party.” 
What would have been this gentle- 
man’s mortification to have been a 
member of our Congress atany ime 
since the Mongrel party came in 
power? Men have been arrested 
and imprisoned even for circulating 
petitions to their representatives in 
Congress, and Congress has passed 
acts denying their constituents at 
home any redress for such arbitrary 
proceeding. When did any King 
of England ever demand of Parlia- 
ment such abject and unlawful ser- 
vice as this, or when did any British 
Parliament dare to perform such 
acts? Lord Coke says : 

“Tt is the custom of Parliament, 
when any new device is moved for 
on:the king’s behalf, for his aid or 
the like, that the Commons may an- 
swer. They dare not agree to it 
without conference with their coun- 
tries” (ti. @, their constituencies). 
He gives an instance of this, 
9 Edw. iii, which is applied by M~. 
Pultney in the debate on the excise 
scheme, 1733; and he adds that, 
‘*The abhorrence shown by the 
people against that scheme, was a 
sufficient reason for rejecting it.” 
One of the most eminent English 
statesmen of the last century says, 
on this subject: 


“Tshouid think it reasonable and pio- 
per to demand an oath of the members of 
Parliament at takin; their seats, beside 
the usual oaths—I mean an oath of fidelity 
to their consti.uents, by which they should 
declare before God and men, that they 
come into the House by the free and un- 
influenced choice of a tiue majority of 
those who by law have a right of choice, 
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and that they will, in all their speeches 
and votes, faithiully and zealously pursue 
their country’s good.” 

Now, no one needs to be told that 
an overwhelming majority of the 
constituencies of Congress have 
been intensely opposed to all the 
so-called reconstruction acts; but 
still the dogged majority has paid 
no sort of regard to the expressions 
of the popular will, because that 
will came in conflict with the caucus 
decrees of a political party. All of 
Congressional legislation, for eight 
years, has been entirely for the be- 
nefit of a political party; and if the 
members of that party feel that it 
is binding on them as partisans of 
a faction, no others, certainly, can 
feel the least obligation to obey it, 
inasmuch as it is altogether viola- 
tive of the Constitution, and sub- 
versive of every principle of free 
government. Congress has no 
powers of its own. They are all 
“derived” from, and “ delegated” 
by the States; and they are plain'y 
enumerated in the Constitution. 
The undeviating language of the 
Supreme Court is, that “Congress 
derives its existence and all its 
powers from the Constitution.” An 
act of Congress, therefore, made 
contrary to an express restriction 
of the Constitution is absolutely 
void. (3 Dal. 399.) “And, for the 
same reason, an act of Congress, in 
enacting which there is an attempt 
to exercise powers, which are not 
given in the Constitution, will be 
void. (1Cran. 176.) The Constitu- 
tion is itself explicit on this point, 
for it says, in the Tenth Article of 
the Amendments, that, “The powers 
not delegated.to the United States, 
nor prohibited by it to the States, 
are reserved to the States respec- 
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tive:y, or to the people.” Certainly 
there is no man such a fool as to 
imagine that any of these so-called 
reconstruction acts are constitu- 
tional. Thad. Stevens boldly de- 
clared on the floor of Congress that 
he was “not going to stultify him- 
self by pretending that they were 
constitutional.” And all these un- 
constitutional acts are mecut to 
keep the Mongrel party in power 
against the will of the people. 
Therefore, they are not laws, and 
the people break no laws in resist- 
ing them. This is the weak point 
of even many Democratic papers, 
by allowing such acts to be spoken 
of as laws. Teach the people the 
truth, that they are not laws, that 
they ought not to be obeyed as laws; 
but, on the contrary, that they 
ought to be resisted, and, if need 
be, their guilty perpetrators pun- 
ished, as the infamous Decemviri of 
Rome were, who tried to keep them- 
selves in power by less infamous 
measures. 

Another fallacy is, that the peo- 


-ple cannot move until the Supreme 


Court has pronounced upon these 
acts. But suppose the Supreme 
Court should be a party to the un- 
lawful programme? Or suppose, 
what is actually the case, that it is 
terrorized under threats of abolish- 
ment and utter destruction, are the 
people to wait'for such a body until 
the revolution is complete, and the 
sun of the Republic has set for- 
ever? Instances are not altogether 
rare in the history of Rome, in 
which the consuls made the Senate 
a party to their usurpations, either 
throu.h bribery or intimidatiou; 
but as long as the spiritiof liberty 
survived, the people did not hesi- 
tate to resist and punish both the 
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con:uls and the Senate for such a 
joint conspiracy against their liber- 
ties and the laws of Rome. The 
man who said wait, under these cir- 
cumstances, was suspected to be in 
the conspiracy himself, or was de- 
spised as a coward. But that was 
all before the ancient spirit of liber- 
ty was dead in Rome! 

Now, why do we proclaim these 
grand principles, and hold up these 
glorious examples out of history at 
the present time? Why, if for no 
other reason, to keep a knowledge 
of truth, and some embers of liber- 
ty alive. We believe, however, that, 
after the fourth of next March, the 
Democratic party will be in power, 
when there will be a return to the 
Constitution, in the administration 
of the affairs of our country; but 
the truth of this article ought ever 
to be kept in the popular mind, as 
a restraint upon usurpers and ty- 
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rants. It is wholesome for all the 
people to understand that the pro- 
gramme of the Mongrel party, to 
keep itself in power, is one that 
may be lawfully resisted, even if 
that resistance requires the severing 
of the head from the body of every 
carpet-bagger, military governor, or 
Mongrel member of Congress in the 
land. The people, affronted, af- 
flicted, or threatened by these super- 
human scoundrels, have a clear 
right to treat them precisely as they 
may a burglar or assassin, who 
breaks into their houses at the dead 
hour of night. They are a great 
band of State burglars; they have 
broken into the Treasury; they have 
rifled the Constitution; they have 


mongrelized one-half of the Union, 


and nearly devilized the other. But 
the end of their abominations is at 
hand. 





SMILE AND BE CONTENTED. 


The world grows old, and men grow cold, 
To each while seeking treasure, 

And what with want, and cares and toil 
We scarce have time for pleasure; 

But never mind, that is a loss 
Not much to be lamented; 

Life rolls on gaily, if we will 


But smile and 


contented. 


If we are poor, and would be rich, 
It will not be by pining; 
No ; steady hearts and hopeful minds 


Are li:e’s bright silvery li ing. 
There’s never a man that dare 


to hope 


Hath of his choice repented; 
The happiest souls on earth are those 
Who smile and be contented. 


When grief doth come to rack the heart, 
. And fortune bids us sorrow, 
From hope we may a blessing read, 


And consolation bo: 


TTOW. 


If thorns may rise and roses bloom, 


It cannot 


pr: vented; 


So make the best of life you can, 


And smile and be contented. 
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HOW FREE STATES ARE SUBVERTED. 


ArtstoTLe mentions, as the chief 
cause of the subversion of free States, 
their deviating from the principles 
on which they were originally con- 
stituted. So cautious were the 
Athenians that not the least change 
should be allowed in the adminis- 
tration of their government, or that 
the ancient customs and laws should 
not be infringed upon, that when 
their kings, trusting to the perpetu- 
ity of their power, began to introduce 
changes, they abolished the regal 
office, and set up archons, who were 
allowed to rule but ten years, and 
then to take their places as subjects. 
But finding even this period too 
long for their safety, the archons 
were chosen only for one year. The 
Athenian epistates, the chief of the 
prytanes, was an office only for one 
day, and never for more than once. 
The ten cosmi, or supreme magis- 
trates of the Cretans, were annual. 
All the magistrates of the olians 
were annual. The king and people 
of Epirus, during the age of their 
liberty, met once a year, the king to 
renew his coronation oath, and the 
people their allegiance. The Car- 
thagenian suffetes, or chief magis- 
trates, held their power only one 
year. Livy tells us that this free 
State found two years too long 
a period for their praetors to have 
power. The Corinthian prylanes 
were annual magistrates. The Ro- 
mans several times appointed a dic- 
tator to drive an expiatory nail into 
Jupiter's Temple ; but he held his 


office only for one day. Thus all 
the ancient free States guarded 
against changes in their governm :-nt 
by cautious'y limiting the duration 
of official rule. In Rome the time 
assigned for the office of dictator 
was only six months. The perpe- 
tual dictatorship of Sylla and Julius 
Cesar were notorious usurpations 
and violations of the laws of their 
country. A dictator was not allow- 
ed to march out of Italy, lest he 
should, at a distance, plot against 
the common liberty. He had al- 
ways to march on foot, except in 
cases of sudden and great emer- 
gency, and then he ha! to formally 
obtain the consent of the people to 
ride. 

“The greater the power,” says 
Livy, “the shorter ought to be the 
time of holding it.” Seneca also 
declared that “nothing is more ad- 
vantageous than that great power 
ought to be short.” When the no- 
ble Quinctius was offered the consul- 
ship beyond his year, he refused to 
take it, because the example might 
be fatal to the liberty of his coun- 
try. How full is the history of free 
States of this prudential guard 
against the introduction of changes 
in the laws, either through usurpa- 
tion, or in the spirit of their admin- 
istration. If it be permitted to one 
magistrate to disregard the law, it 
may be to another, and so on until 
the whole government is subverted 
and destvoyed. There must be, as 
Aristotle affirms, a rigid holding on 
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to the principles on which free 
States are founded. If one party 
in power break away from these 
principles, the only hope of the re- 
public is in bringing into power 
anvther party which shall bring 
back the government to the founda- 
tions from which it has been drag- 
ged by usurpat.on. No government 
can surv.ve a usurping party long 
in power. The illegal powers now 
wielded by Congress have been gra- 
dually but unmistakably growing 
for many years, until they assume a 
magnitude more dangerous and 
threatening to the common liberty 
than the power exerted by any des- 
pot in the old world. Give this 
Congress four years more of reign, 
and where will the free foundations 
on which this republic was built be 
found? But the people have re- 
solved on a change ; and the impor- 
tance of wsdom in the incoming 
party cannot be overestimated—es- 
pecially will the gravest responsi- 
bility rest upon the Democrat.c Con- 
gress after this African flood. We 
regret, however, to see in some late 


nominations for Congress an utter 
disregard of fitness for the great 
work of the hour. It isa time when 
it is preposterous for weak men to 
seek such posts of grave trusts and 
responsibilities. The work before 
the Democratic party is more ar- 
duous than fixing new foundations 
of free government upon unoccu- 
pied ground. Ii has to rebuild and 
repair the shattered timbers which 
have been torn up and broken to 
pieces by the Mongrel party. The 
old foundations of our government 
must be sought for beneath a moun- 
tain of rubbish and dirt. Not only 
the framework but the spirit of the 
government has been subverted. 
Neither Sylla nor Cesar dared to 
introduco such sudden and radical 
changes in the government of Rome, 
when they usurped supreme power, 
as the Mongrel party has effected in 
our government; and every illegal 
change must be blotted out, and the 
government restored to its old foun- 
dations, or the revolution started 
will culminate in the final ruin of 
our country. 





NIGHT, 


When I survey the bright 

Celestial sphere : 
So rich with jewels hung, that night 
Doth like an Ethiop bride appear ; 
My soul Ler wing doth spread, 


And heavenward flies, 
The Almighty’s mysteri:s to read 
In the large volume v- the skies, 


For the bright firmament 
Shoots forth no flame 
So silent, but is eloquent 
In speaking the Creator’s name 
No unreg rded star 
Contracts its ligl.¢ 
Into so small » character, 
Removed far irom our human sight, 
But if we ste dfast look 
We shall discern 
In it as in some holy book, 
How man may heavenly knowledge learn, 
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ASTORRE MANFREDI : 


AN HISTORICAL ROMANCE, FOUNDED UPON THE FaLL OF THE ITALIAN STATES. 


WRITTEN BY MONTEVERDE. 


Translated from the Italian, expressly for The Old Guard, 
BY MRS. KATE COMSTOCK BURR. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


THE DUKES DREAM—THE FORGED 
LETTER. 


It is written above, man shall be 
unhappy. Let us adore this decree, 
as it is the most sure guarantee that 
beyond the tomb there is a better 
world. 

Nevertheless, the idea of earthly 
happiness seduces us, as it appeals 
more to our senses, and we wish it 
for ourselves and others. We would 
see all happy, and our Astorre and 
Clarice united and content, Cateri- 
na out of prison, and that scoundrel 
of a Borgia at least penitent. 

But it is not so ; the few moments 
in which Astorre .s in Florence, joy 
ismingled with many tears. Clarice’s 
mother was yet in prison, and as if 
this were not enough trouble, there 
was yet another. She could not be 
deceived ; on Astorre’s first appear- 
ance, Zoraide had given an exla- 
mation of joy, then turned pale, and 
had almost fallen. That portrait, 
so long concealed! Ah! it was 
loved 


too certain that Zoraide 





Astorre. Her youthful little heart 
had been touched by his eyes. 
And her amiable hilarity, that mer- 
ry giddiness was not a very.sure de- 
fense against the insinuating god of 
love; but the poor girl made a thou- 
sand efforts to hide her love from 
others, and to thrust it from her own 
heart. 

“Poor Zoraide! you also are un- 
happy,” said Clarice to herself, look- 
ing at her friend; but, however, her 
heart beat tremulously if Astorre 
looked at Zoraide, or stood a little 
too near her. 


‘* New torments, new tormentors.” 


Clarice’s pleasure in the presence 
of Astorre at Florence soon had an 
end. 

It can be well imagined that As- 
torre’s escape from duty, to gratify 
the youthful desire of being the first 
to brin;, pleasant news to the beau- 
tiful exile, would have cost him 
dear if he had prolonged his stay 
by her side. 

“You must not forget,” said Fran- 
cesco Pepi, “that your enemy is at 
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Forli, and is preparing for another 
attack.” 

“Tt is too true, Messer Frances- 
co ; I shall go.” 

“TI understand you, my young 
friend.” A tear wet the cheek of 
the old magistrate. He said no 
more. Astorre departed. 

Three days after, on a black, tem- 
pestuous night, a new assault was 
made on Faenza, and the Duke re- 
pulsed. 

On a part of the wall of Faenza, 
looking toward Forli, Omar, six 
countrymen from the Valley of La- 
mona, and a sergeant were keeping 
watch. 

This last had wine brought in 
abundance, and drank prodigally ; 
Omar, however, did not drink 

“Comrade, do you not drink ?” 

Omar placed his elbow on his ar- 
quebus, and rested his head in his 
hand, but responded not a word. 

“ Messer Gaddo,” said one, “ what 
do you say to it? IfI were a Moor 
I would drink three times as much, 
because my face would not play the 
traitor.” 

“Your heart is that of a traitor.” 

“What do you say ?—that Iam a 
traitor, eh? Yes, wait a little—for— 
for”—and he was asleep. 

The Moor paced the bastion with 
long strides. All but him and the 
sergeant were soon asleep. Within 
the little room were some pitchers 
of wine. The sergeant turned to 
the Moor—- 

“But what? do you really drink 
nothing, comrade? Do you not feel 
the cold of this diabolical night?” 

“No.” 

“So much the better for you. I 
think I will empty another pitcher ; 
by Saint Jacopo, the snow comes 
straight down.” 


He continued his walk. 

“Tt is useless to watch at this 
hour ; on such a night the Duke’s 
troops will not move a step oui of 
their barracks at Forli ; there is not 
the shadow of peril. Come, then, 
put down your musket, and let us 
go within ; there is a good fire; here 
there is tempest.” 

The Moor broke the silence— 

“Messer, are you from the Val- 
ley of Lamona ?” 

“Why ?” 

“T will tell you, whdever dares 
steak like you, is either a fool or a 
traitor. If you were a Faentine you 
would be the first ; you are a La- 
monese, and, therefore, the second.” 

“Dog!” growled the sergeant, ap- 
proaching the Moor; but Omar 
stepped baci: a few steps, pointing 
his arquebus at the sergeant’s 
breast. 

At that momenta slight noise was 
heard under the walls; the ser- 
geant wanted to cry out, but Omar 
grasped him by the throat. 

“Silence, if you value your life.” 

Then a voice under the wall said: 

“Lanfr di.” 

“ Respond, traitor !” 

“Messer Dionigi, have you the 
stairs ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ snd now what must I say ?” 

“Tell him to come up.” 

“You can come, all are asleep.” 

A few moments were spent in con- 
versation below. Don Michele said 
“no,” and Dionigi “ yes,” 

“T alone ?” 

“What must I say ?” 

“That ycu will resign the post to 
him.” 

“Yes, Messer, I will resign you 
the post.” 

In a moment an armed m:n was 
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on the bastion ; but the Moor, from 
the shaking of the staircase, disco- 
vered that others were ascending. 
He did not lose a moment, but drew 
his musket, shouting, “To arms!” 
and running to the staircase, he 
kicked down all he could reach. 

At the cry of alarm, all the sen- 
tinels responded, and the cannon 
sounded the echo. By the light of 
the hundreds of torches that ap- 
peared as if by magic, the enemy 
could be seen at the foot of the wall 
abandoning the stairs and flying 
precipitately ; they were pursued 
and many made prisoners, while on 
the bastion Omar held the sergeant 
by the neck, and Dionigi di Naildo, 
castellano of Berzighelli, under his 
feet. 

Thus the castellano, once As- 
torre’s tutor, now one of the Italians 
working for the destruction of Italy, 
was conducted in chains to Astorre’s 
presence. 

“Spare him,” he cried, to those 
who wanted to have him punished 
on the spot for his perfidy. “ Who- 
ever dies a traitor to his country 
can never be received above.” [Dan- 
te’s Inferno.] 

“ Monsignore Astorre,” commenc- 
ed Dionigi. 

“ Si.ence,” cried the youth, “ be- 
cause I have saved your life, you 
have not, on that account, any right 
to talk here. The voice of traitors 
poisons the ear.” 

“And you,” said he, turning to 
the sergeant—“I have said, ‘ who- 
ever is known to be incapable goes.’ I 
wish those who, in passing the stream, 
do not bend the knee, but drink of the 
water gather d in the palm of the 
hand.” {Bibbia.] 

The sergeant turned his eyes to 
heaven, and thrust his sword twice 
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into his own breast, saying: “Thus 
die all traitors.” 

In the mean time, Borgia, angry 
at the event, with fresh scorn at- 
tacked some castles which were poor- 
ly garrisoned in consequence of 
nearly all the soldiers being shut 
within the city; he assaulted and 
took Russi—then he returned to 
Forli. 

Now, while at Florence, the two 
friends weep, and at Faenza they 
fight, Captain d’Allegre was repent- 
ing of the wrong done a woman; 
he fretted at the stain fixed upon 
him as a treacherous cavalier and 
guest, and intended to do his best 
to liberate Caterina from her im- 
prisonment in Castel San Angelo. 
The Duke of Valentino was mak- 
ing merry at Forli. Those saloons 
which once resounded with the 
music of Clarice’s harp are now 
profaned by horrid blaspuemies and 
drunken songs. That smiling gar- 
den where Astorre and his beloved 
u.ed to walk is trampled aurder the 
feet of don Michele and the hunch- 
back. Those beautiful, delicate 
flowers lie pulled up by the roots. 
Destruction is everywhere. The 
chapel, that sacred place where Cla- 
rice and Astorre had pronounced 
the words of their betrothal, plun- 
dered and profaned. Images, relics, 
tombs, all were alike destroyed by 
the sacrilegicus hands of Borgia 
and his soldiers. So much licence 
was complained of to the Duke by 
messengers from the French King, 
but he, between wine and women, 
in the height of excess, replied, 
laughing: 

“Tt is not true.” 

At Forli there remained nothing 
more to disgrace and destroy; it 
was time then to go to the con- 
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quered castle of Russi. Astorre’s 
banner yet waved from its top. 

“And why?” asked the Duke of 
don Michele, who replied softly. 
The Dcke smiled, and asked no 
more. : 

One evening, about the coldest 
of that vigorous winter, after one 
of his accustomed suppers, the 
Duke retired. The 100m offered 
him as the best in the castle was 
hung with violet-colored stuff, that, 
in the pale light of the lamp, look- 
ed black. The novelty of the place, 
the drapery, and the wine he had 
drunk disturbed the Duke’s mind. 
A large picture feced the bed, re- 
presenting a conspiracy; there were 
three conspirators brandishing their 
poignards on high, practicing for 
the blow they were meditating. 
Those bold physiognomies, the 
poignards pictured so truthfully, 
unnerved the Duke. He rose, un- 
sheathed his sword, and went to 
bed again, hoping to find sleep, 
but in vain! A thousand sinister 
images presented themselves to his 
mind; he saw conspiracies, assassi- 
nations and treachery; however, at 
last he fell asleep. But an atro- 
cious dream appeared before his 
heated fancy; it was not really a 
dream, but the reminiscence of a 
horrible reality. He seemed to be in 
Rome that evening when he invited 
his brother, Francesco, and his sis- 
ter and mistress, Lucrezia, to a 
sumptuous banquet. The meal was 
voluptuously served, the viands 
choice, and the wine superb. 
Everything was suggestive of great- 
ness. The golden candelebras were 
loaded with light; the vases and 
mirrors were of silver; thcre were 
rich carpets, satin, silk, perfumes, 


choice music, and flowers. Oh! 
lovely feast. It is Cesare who gives 
it—Cesare, who surpasses himself 
in magnificence. 

Francesco, Duke of Candia, is by 
the side of Lucrezia, Duchess of 
Biseglia. Veh! how he presses her 
hand; what smiles; what glances; 
they speak together in a low voice! 
Maledizione! Cesare does not seem 
to observe; Cesare laughs and fro- 
lics; he raises the foaming glass— 
but his eyes shine with a sulphure- 
ous light, and his lips are con- 
vulsed. 

This is the Duke’s dream, but 
why does he cry out, and toss about, 
and why does a b.ack froth envenom 
his lips ? 

The dream continues; the sup- 
per is finished; the table removed. 
The Dake of Candia bids Lucrezia 
addwo, and kisses her. Cesare is be- 
hind him, though he does not know 
it. Francesco, with his head full of 
amorous ideas, looks smilingly at 
the stars, wh'ch are just then ob- 
secured by a hedge of clouds that 
threaten to soon obscure the'celes- * 
tial pavilion. Perhaps it is a sinis- 
ter ausury. However, Francesco 
dreams of love, and sings a gallant 
Spanish song—but at the same mo- 
ment the blade of a poignard pene- 
trates his shoulder. He falls upon 
the ground; he puts his hand to 
his sword—in vain! The murderer 
is over him, and gives him another 
surer blow on the breast—then one 
faint ray of the moon-light illumes 
that scene of horror. 

“Qesare,” said the dying man in 
a faiut voice, and he expired. The 
murderer replaces his poignard, 
and unties a saddled horse near by. 
He mounts, drawing into the saddle 
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the yet palpita'ing corpse—and 
away, away along the lonely bank of 
the Tiber. 

The night has become black and 
tempestuous, the rain falls in large 
drops, and the man and the corpse 
continue to gallop. The wind moan- 
ing through the hair of the dead 
and the living, an infernal laugh, 
tue neighing of the horse and roar- 
ing of the water, are the only 
sounds. The horse, dripping with 
blood and sweat, stops; the place is 
deserted. Then the man throws 
down the corpse, ties a large stone 
to the neck, and kicks it into the 
river; for an instant it floats upon 
the water; then the water closes 
over him; the man says, with a 
laugh, addio, addio, Francesco. 
That insulting sacrilegious addio, 
the Duke repeated in his dream. 
The cold sweat stands in drops on 
his face; his countenance is livid; 
his lips tremble; his eyes are half 
open; he tries to rise but cannot; 
he writhes and twists and cries— 
“ Drink, Lucrezia ; it is blood !” 

Borgia awakes; he looks round; 
all is quiet. The supper, the river, 
the dead have disappeared. But 
his groans have drawn some one to 
his chambcr. 

“ Monsignore ?” 

“What do you wish.” The devil 
himself would have been better 
than no company at that moment. 

“Your magnificence being awake, 
I take the liberty ——” 

“Be seated.” 

The dwarf, with two polite incli- 
nations of his head, is at the side 
of the bed. 

“Then ?” 

“T will tell you. We are in the 
castle of Russi—and—” 
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“ What do you wish to say ?” 

“ That that—” 

“ That who ?”—and he raised him- 
self half out of bed—“ explain your- 
self.” 

“The beautiful Clarice is here.” 

The Duke jumped out of bed, and 
hastily dressed. 

“The turtle dove is in the cage— 
she’s in the cage”—and he rubbed 
his hands complacently together. 

The Duke took no notice of him, 
but, adding to his attire a short 
dagger, he left the room. 

You will remember, dear readers, 
of acertain project entertained by 
the hunchback since the first as- 
sault on Faenza, and that that pro- 
ject was a new abduction of Clarice, 
to consi-n her, fresh and beautiful, 
to the Duke of Valentino, and to 
get in exchange honor and gold. 
Don Michele’s secrecy did not per- 
mit us to trace the thread of the 
plot. Now, however, among many 
things unveiled, we know what it 
was, and how it was followed out. 

“ The thing is difficult,” said don 
Michele to the hunchback. The 
girl is at Florence; the Florentines 
have known her long, and the cap- 
tain of police in whose hands she 
is is Argus-eyed.” 

‘*‘Emh, emh,” responded the little 
monstrosity, smoothing his face— 
with afalse letter, cleverly compos- 
“See here, these are Astorre’s 
letters”—and he took from his breast 
some letters, found in a small bu- 
reau, near Clarice’s chamber in 
Forli. Don Michele said: 

“In that case, we may try.” 

The right person to do the busi- 
ness was, however, difficult to find. 
First one refused; then another. 

“Oh! the devil,” angrily exclaim- 
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ed don Michele; “can we not find 
some one to write two false lines, 
just for a joke ?” 

The time passed, and the embar- 
rassment increased. 

Finally, one morning, as a per- 
verse destiny willed it, the dwarf, 
standing in the dvor of an inn in 
Forli, saw, crawling towards him, a 
kind of black shadow. The sha- 
dow was in the form of a man, hav- 
ing long, thin arms and legs, an 
elongated face, and claws for hands. 
In passing the inn, he snuffed the 
odor of a high-seasoned sauce, and, 
as if he wished his stomach might 
try the taste of his no-e, he rubbed 
it affectionately with both his hands. 
The hunchback gave a sigh of com- 
pass:on, and at the same time said: 

“ Are you a notary?” 

The shadow replied: 

“T am Doctor Gattipardi, at your 
commands, monsignore.” 

“Oh! very excellent, signor doc- 
tor !” 

“ Eccellentissimo, monsignore.” 

“For charity, no compliment; I 
bow to science’—and the little 
hunchback dissolved in ceremonies. 

So sharp were the voices of the 
two, that the host in the kitchen, 
believing some cocks had escaped 
from the coop, ran to the door, 
broom in hand, but he saw, instead, 
two persons, resembling in ,shape 
an i and af. 

“Enter, Messeri—enter, there is 
rabbit with sauce alla Czstigliana.” 

“Rabbit?” maliciously repeated 
the hunchback, looking at the doc- 
tor, and the doctor said: 

“ Alla Castigliana/” licking his 
dry lips. 

“Come in—come in.” 

* You pass first.” 

“No, you.” 


The host took the hunchback with 
his left hand and the doctor with 
his right, and pushed them intoa 
little room, where a table was set, 
and on which the rabbit was soon 
smoking, embalming the air with 
its delicious perfume. Doctor Gat- 
tipardi was void of honesty and 
money, and full of misery and hun- 
ger. 

“This is the man,” said the 
hunchback to himself. “ Look, what 
claws, and what a throat!” In fact, 
the doctor swallowed bis mouthfuls 
like pills. 

The much-desired letter was writ- 
ten; the characters so well imitated 
that Astorre himself woula have 
believed them his own. And all 
this was done for a plenty of rabbit 
alla castigliana. 

The letter was dated at Russi, 
and warned Clarice to be on her 
guard against the Duke of Valen- 
tino, as there were some of his czea- 
tures in Florence. However, there 
were sent to her some faithful men 
to escort her to Russi, and here she 
would find her mother. 

“My mother!” exclaimed the 
young girl, on reading the message. 
“Oh! support me, Zoraide; and 
when, and how? Oh! Ottaviano. 
Ah! Maddalena. The Lord heard my 
prayers. Our mother!—brother |” 

But Ottaviano was absent on some 
business for the republic. 

“ Have youseen her? How does 
she look ?” 

“Madonna,” said one of the mes- 
sengers, the only Faentine apos- 
tate to Astorre, “she arrived a little 
while before we left. She looks very 
sad.” 

If the sudden joy of learning that 
her mother was at liberty had not 
taken from Clarice the possibility of 
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reflecting; if she had calmly pe- 
rused that letter, line upon line, 
who knows but that she would have 
perceived the deceit? She would 
have noticed its want of connec- 
tion, and that the news of her mo- 
ther’s liberation was given at the 
bottom of the letter, while, as the 
most important thing, it ought to 
have been mentioned first. But 
this had been done purposely; the 
close of the letter must make itself 
master of all Clarice’s sensations. 
It was so strong a touch on one of 
the tenderest cords of the heart, 
that the impulse of joy which it 
stirred up overcame for the time 
every other power of the soul. In 
an instant she was with Messer 
France-co Gonfaloniere, and, weep- 
ing, she handed him the note. The 
magistrate took it, looked at it at- 
tentively, and handed it back. 

“Do you know the writing ?” 

“Oh! yes. Why?” 

Messer Gonfaloniere paced back 
and forth through the vast saloon 
without sayingaword. Clarice was 
at his feet imploring him to let her 
join her mother. 

“©, Messer Francesco,” she said, 
“T a: ked to see her in person, and 
was refused; to share her imprison- 
ment, and was refused. Now she 
is at liberty; did you know it?” 

“T know it.” In fact, through the 
prayers of d’Allegre, Caterina had 
been let out of Castel San Angelo, 
and don Michele hoped to profit by 
that circumstance before the place 
of her retreat was yet known to her 
friends. 

That I know tt, so calmly pro- 
nounced, kindled Clarice’s anger, 
and she said, resolutely: 

“ Addio, father, addio.” 
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The magistrate tried to restrain 
her, but the warm tears of the poor 
girl prevailed. 

“God bless you, good girl—go”— 
and he gave her an escort of men. 
Zoraide followed her. 

Here are the towers of Russi; 
Astorre’s banner waves from it. The 
sun is gone down, but no Astorre 
comes to meet her; but he sends an 
escort. The littcr passes under the 
ancient arch on to the draw-bridge; 
Clarice’s suit are about to follow, 
but the bridge is down; Francesco’s 
men are disarmed, and sent back to 
Florence. Clarice knows nothing; 
her heart beats with anxiety, and 
her bones are chilled with an inde- 
finable sensation. 

“ Astorre. O, my mother!” 

“Here they are, Madonna,” says 
don Michele, and he opens the 
door. 


CHAPTER XXIL. 


CLARICE AND THE DUKE—A MARRIAGE 
SCENE. 


“O, my mother!”—and Clarice ex- 
tended her arms towards the door. 
“ My God! you?” 

“ T—yes—I, Clarice.” 

“Ah! where is my mother ?— 
where is Astorre? Restore me to 
them.” 

“To them ?” cried the Duke, with 
a ferocious sneer; “ to them ?” 

“Am I crazy, O, Clarice? Dol 
not love you ?” 

“Oh! biasphemy.” 

“Is not this the most delightful 
moment of my life ?” 

But Clarice, beside herself, did 
not hear. 

“For the love of God—of that 
God who must judge us all,” con- 
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tinued the forsaken one—“ have 
pity on an unhappy girl; restore me 
to my mother.” 

The Duke witnessed her misery 
without a thought of charity, or a 
word of consolation, only murmur- 
ing to himself: “ How beautifu) she 
is!” 

“God!” 

“You are in my hands,” said the 
Duke; “I am content; there is no 
power that can tear you from my 
arms.” 

“And Zoraide and Maddelena,” 
she sighed, midst a deluge of tears. 

“Ah! what have we to do with 
other woman? You are enough.” 

In her distressed condition, she 
felt happy that her friends, at lest, 
were not in the Duke’s power; but, 
again thinking of herself, she re- 
clined her head on her bosom, and 
the hot tears inundated her cheeks. 
The Duke approached her. 

“Away! away!” exclaimed the 
girl, and she ran desperately to an 
open window; “God will pardon 
me.” 

But the Duke caught her quickly 
by the hair, and threw her to the 
ground. The afflicted girl, deprived 
of strength and assistance, without 
even the power to rise, on bended 
knee, and with clasped hands, pray- 
ed for mercy. 

“O, my God, let me die inno- 
cent |” 

‘*No!” furiously roared the Duke; 
“no! there is no other power than 
mine here; here I command—I 
reign.” 

“Virgin of mercy, for the sake of 
your sainted son, by all the saints 
in paradise, save me.” 

The Duke withdrew a few steps 
from. the girl; he gazed at those 
beautiful eyes, so full of tears; he 


heard those dying words, but he 
was not moved to pity. Among all 
the different modifications to which 
the lineaments of his face were sub- 
ject, and which we have before de- 
scribed, none are comparable to the 
expression of his face at present. 
It was more cadaverous than usual, 
the eyes more burning than ever, 
the lips violet color, his breathing 
heavy, and his smile infernal. Sobs 
had taken the place of Clarice’s 
tears, and she alone, deceived, be- 
trayed, could do nothing but pray. 
He gazed at her with a look, of 
whic:: the devil himself would have 
been hardly capable. The poor girl 
drew a letter from her bosom. 

“Here it is,” she said—* this in- 
famous letter! Alas! if it came 
from you, abjure it; I will pardon 
you. God will pardon you in the 
day of judgment. Restore me to 
my mother, yet in prison—and—” 
but, conquered by her grief, she 
could say no more. 

The Duke responded, coldly: “I 
love you.” 

“Holy Virgin—guardian angels!” 

The Duke, deaf to her tears and 
prayers, pre sed a kiss on her hair, 
but she pulled out the contaminated 
part, and threw it on the pavement. 
A little gold cross fell from her 
bosom in defending herself from 
the Duke; she clasped it in her 
hands: “O, divine Redeemer, do 
not permit my disgrace”’—and she 
gazed towards heaven with immense 
fervor. A golden crown of divine 
light seemed to encircle her head, 
and the calmness of paradise de- 
scended to her heart. A sudden 
trembling seized the Duke, and, in 
spite of himself, he turned towards 
the door, as if going out. 

“God, I thank thee!” exc'aimed 
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Clarice; “I die innocent. O, As- 
torre!” 

“ Astorre!” cried the Duke, com- 
ing back—“ Astorre!”—and he pre- 
cipitated himself towards her with 
outstretched arms. But they re- 
mained as if struck by paralysis. 
Behind Clarice rose a pale cavalier, 
who, fixing his eyes on the Duke, 
cried: 

“Cesare, yet another crime ?” 

“The Duke of Candia!”—and he 
fell. 

Cencio took Clarice tenderly in 
his arms; he descended through se- 
cret corridors; no one opposed him. 
There were two horses at the bot- 
tom, and a man. Cencio mounted 
one, with Clarice, and the man 
mounted the other. 

Then Cencio was the Duke of 
Candia? 

No. 

Cencio dashed forward through 
forest and plain, as if he were a 
mountaineer, while the rescued girl, 
weak and sad, hung round his neck 
as if he were her father. She asked 
one question only. 

“Where is my mother ?” 

“ With Astorre.” 

Then there was silence, but tears 
followed tears, and sigh echoed 
sigh. The morning came; the towcrs 
of Faenza were no further off than 
a hundred steps; Cencio loudly in- 
toned the strain: 


**T have no father, nor mother ——” 


but he suppressed nor brother, and 
added, as he had done once before, 
*¢‘ Laetamini justi in Domino.” 

The gate of Faenza was opened 
and shat in an instant. A moment 
more, and poor Clarice was in her 
mother’s arms. But neither the 


caresses of her mother nor Astorre 
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could revive the life so rudely 
shocked. Clarice stared with mo- 
tionless eyeballs, as if she recog- 
nized no one; her lips were mute. 
The horrible scene with Borgia; Ler 
tremendous peril, followed so sud- 
denly by finding herself with her 
mother and lover, was too heavy a 
blow for her delicate frame, already 
weakened by grief. She must finally 
succumb under a load of happiness. 
Gradually, however, she noticed her 
dear ones, and caressingly touched 
them, one by one, to assure herself 
she was not in a dream. 

“T am pure,” she said, “ through 
the intercession of the saints. O, 
my mother!~O, Astorre! But 
where is Cenciv ?” Cencio was gone 
—and Zoraide and Maddalena; they 
encircled her bed. 

“God has not permitted the in- 
famy of His creature, praised be His 
name! Now I can die.” 

“Oh! what do you say, Clarice ? 
God has restored you to me, an 
He will preserve you’ —and Astcrre 
convulsively pressed her hand. 

“No, my Astorre,” responded 
Clarice, “I feel that I shall soon 
die.” 

“What do you say?—what do 
you say? My God!” 

“The hours of my hope fly swift- 
ly as a shadow; a pure victim was 
necessary ; I offer myself to the 
Lord as a sacrifice.” 

“Take heart, my love.” 

“T see, as in a deep shadow, the 
days that were; I see those that are 
to come in the space of immortal 
light.” 

The head of the sweet girl reclin- 
ed sweetly on her pillow. 

“She sleeps, my mother; let us 
leave her in peace; we will watch by 
her side, and she will awake more 
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tranquil.” And all was silent in 
the chamber and in the castle. 

The Duke of Valentino, recover- 
ing from his fright, broke into hor- 
rid imprecations: 

“ A horse, quick !—a horse!—my 
realm for a horse. I wish to over- 
take them, to kiul them. Francesco 
lives; I have seen him with these 
eyes! Maledizione, and have I not 
killed him? A horse !—a horse!” 

The Duke’s followers surrounded 
him, believing him crazy; ten horses 
were saddled, but Borgia, trans- 
fixed with rage, could not move. 

“ Don Michele, you—you others,” 
he cried, “to the saddle—to the 
saddle; I wish them in my hands, 
dead or alive. This is gold”—and 
he emptied some purses on the 
ground—“ you shall have it, and my 
protection besides—here. Obey, or I 
will have you hung—go, go.” 

The gold and the Duke’s menaces 
forced to the saddle Jacopo, Biagio 
di Spoletti, and as many other hired 
braves as were round him. But as 
soon as they had gone a few miles, 
Jacopo said to don Michele: 

“Where are we going? Does 
our master believe we can overtake 
® sorcerer?” 

** What,” said don Michele; “ what 
do you say ?” 

“Was it.not Cencio ?” 

“ Cencio ?” 

“T saw him.” 

* And you did not stop him ?” 

“Good advice,” responded Jaco- 
po. “ We have talked before of that 
man. Remember now and forever 
that I have known him long before 
you; he is an extraordinary man.” 

Don Michele raised his eyebrows, 
and said: 

“It is a serious subject. The 
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Duke believes him to be his brother, 
raised from the dead.” 

“Ah! ah! a dead man resusci- 
tated. Ah! ah!” 

All the brigands listened, with 
open mouths, to this discourse, 
standing in a circle with their 
horses. Don Michele shook his 
head in token of displeasure. 

Jacopo continued: “Who told 
him that the girl was in the Duke’s 
hands? How did he get into the 
castle? And the Duke was afraid 
of him!—he, who is not afraid of 
the devil ?” 

“Tt is true; it is true,” said the 
brigands with one voice. 

“Come, less chatter, less stories,” 
said don Michele, playing the mas- 
ter. 

“Ah! you do not wish to hear 
them?” said Jacopo; “I will tell 
you, then, solemnly that we will 
never touch a hair of Cencio’s head. 
Now tell it to whom you please.” 

Don Michele remained like a 
statue. 

“Forward,” said don Michele to 
the troop, and those ugly fellows, 
after having stared him in the face 
and laughed behind his back, fell 
into their places on the road. 

The next day, the 12th of April, 
Borgia again laid siege to Faenza. 
The severe winter was succeeded by 
a mild spring. Borgia selected this 
time to revenge the insult of his 
defeat by a boy. Perhaps he would 
have delayed longer, had it not 
been for the scene with Clarice; he 
would new have exchanged all his 
conquests for Faenza alone. Here 
were those whom he longed to ren- 
der wretched. Clarice was there; 
sooner or later, she must fall into 
his hands. The sight of her had 
reki. dled the flame of his impure 
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love, which had almost died out 
among the plans of war. He col- 
lected the Vitelli, the Orsini, Ferdi- 
nando du Farnese, and all his 
French and Spanish captains. Bnt 
the city was so well defended that 
the longer the Duke’s artillery play- 
ed upon it, the more soldiers ap- 
peared on its walls. Borgia, shut 
in his tent, seeing no one, was in- 
furiated at so much resistance; he 
numbered the hours and minutes, 
bat the walls still resisted. The 
courage of the assailed increa:ed, 
and the cheers they sent up pene- 
trated to the Duke’s tent, and 
chilled his heart. 

“But where is Cencio?” said the 
dying Clarice to Astorre. 

“Why, my darling ?” said Astorre, 
hiding a tear. 

“Wuen I am gone (try to accus- 
tom yourself to this idea), who will 
console you?” 

“O, Clarice!—O, my wife !—my 
adored one, no, you will not die, 
and why do you wish to die ?” 

“ God wills it.” 

“Console yourself; hear the noise 
of our artillerists, who make slaugh- 
ter in our enemy’s camp; hear their 
cheers”—and he raised Clarice’s 
feeble head, that she might hear 
better. 

Her eyes were reanimated in- 
stantly. 

“ And what are you doing ?” 

“IT? Can I be anywhere but 
here ?” 

“Ah! you must be. Astorre, lis- 
ten to me: God grants me a little 
calmness; do not let it deceive you; 
do not hope, but let us both profit 
by it. Go to your warriors, fight 
with them, and I will stay here 
praying for our eternal salvation.” 
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Astorre looked at her, without 
saying a word. 

“I understand you; you are 
thinking of what you said to me 
yesterday. Go;I will comply; I 
am here.” 

Astorre went out. 

“My mother, he wishes me to die 
his wife; can I refuse it? Bu‘ where 
is Cencio?” 

A majestic palace rises in Rome; 
this superb edifice is conspicuous 
on a dark night for the thousands 
of lamps and candelabras illumi- 
nating its numerous saloons. The 
palace is encircled by guards, and 
guards are stationed in all the in- 
ternal apartments. In one of the 
most remote rooms, splendid with 
gold and silk, sleeps Rodrigo Len- 
zeaoli; at the head of his bed of 
crimson embroidered velvet there is 
a kneeling-stool of solid silver. 
Outside of this palace walks round 
in the darkness a poverty-stricken 
creature, who seems to be counting 
the doors and windows. He is 
dressed in rags, and from his lips 
escapes many sighs. He now ad- 
vances, now recedes, until he ar- 
rives in a straight line with a cer- 
tain point of the fabric; he seems 
decided; he searches in the empty 
space, between two columns, for an 
iron ring; he takes hold of it, and 
turns it several times until two 
large marble slabs are removed from 
their place, offering a passage be- 
low. The man disappears, and the 
slabs return to their former place. 
Rodrigo sleeps—the man bounds 
through one side of the tapestry, 
and is in the room; he throws him- 
self on his knees before the bed, 
and grasps the hand of the slecp- 
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ing man, covering it with kisses. 
At that warm touch Rodrigo awakes; 
he seizes his dagger, and is about to 
ery out—the poor man does not 
give him time, but covers his mouth, 
and takes away his dagger, saying: 

“You would kill your son.” 

At these words he drops Rod- 
rigo’s hand. But those words have 
acharm in them. Rodrigo makes 
the man rise, and says to him: 

“ Are you my Giovanni?” 

“T am.” 

“And why are you a fugitive? 
Where have you been? Why do 
you not come to my arms? Are 
you sick, or disguised ?” 

“Disguised? Yes. Oh! I would 
hide myself from the face of the 
sun.” 

Rodrigo covered his face with his 
hands, and wept. 

“ But what do you want ?” 

“Justice and favor, my father. 
When the desire to preserve my 
miserable life made me reflect on 
my name, I knew it was fatal, 
because synonymous with ambi- 
tion. That name I abjured, and 
became the poor Cencio. One night 
yon saw me; it was the next after 
Francesco’s death. You only know 
the mystery of my existence—you! 
But the poor Cencio is under obli- 
gations, and you must redeem 
them.” 

“ Speak.” 

“My brother besieges Faenza; I 
wish the city.” 

“You?” 

“Yes; to preserve it to its lord; 
his bread has saved me from hun- 
ger, and he has quenched my 
thirst.” 

Rodrigo raised himself in bed, 
and, collecting his ideas, meditated 
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long. Cencio, with two grand blue 
eyes, looked at him without saying 
a word; his heart beat tumultuous- 
ly; he waited his-sentence. Rod- 
rigo descended from his bed, and 
lead Cencio to a casket: 

“Take,” he said; “ there are jew- 
els and gold; take them.” 

“Gold !—it will not do; I want 
the city.” 

“ Alas! perhaps it is already too 
late—perbaps it is already fallen. 
Alas!” Rodrigo said, “no.” 

“No!” replied Cencio, with an 
accent of desperation; “stab me to 
the heart, but do not tell me no.” 

Rodrigo was moved. 

“How is it possible? What do 
you ask of me, my son ?” 

“To write,” said Cencio, “ write 
an order; recall Cesare; do what 
you think best, but Faenza re 

But Rodrigo did not yield. Cen- 
cio, desperate, dares to pronounce 
his mother’s name. Rodrigo’s eyes 
dilate with the joy of pleasant re- 
miniscence; Cencio’s droop with 
shame. The letter is written. Cen- 
cio grasps it with a hand tremulous 
from joy and anxiety; he kisses his 
father, and pushes through the 
aperture in the tapestry. 

“Son, son, shall I see you again?” 

“Ask it of God.” 








Astorre was ready for the sad 
and sacred ceremony, the monk of 
the castle was conducted to the bed 
of the dying Clarice, and heard that 
innocent creature’s confession. She 
was resigned to death; she seemed 
already to have begun a celestial 
life. Fortunate at last! 

“Father,” said she to the old 
man, “if itis not asin to think of 
mortal things on the verge of the 
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tomb, I have a promise to redeem, 
a vow to fulfill before departing; 
tell me, can I marry Astorre ?” 

“Daughter, does your heart feel 
a strong desire to redeem your pro- 
mise ?” 

“Oh! my father, it was the only 
consolation that remained to me 
through all my misfortunes.” 

* In that case, it will make death 
harder. God will permit it, be- 

_eause the more ties you have to 
earth, the more bitter will be the 
rending asunder of them, and the 
more complete your sacrifice to 
God”—and, approaching the thresh- 
old, he called Astorre. 

He entered, holding the countess 
by the hand. He fixed his eyes on 
the dear face of the sick one; she 
was perfectly tranquil. 

“Come, Astorre,” she said, “ the 
priest approves our love’—and she 
extended her hand. 

Astorre took it, and lifted it pas- 
sionately to his lips, turning aside 
his face to hide the tears; but she 
saw them. 
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“ And is it thus you lead your be- 
trothed to the altar ?” 

“My God! I did not think to 
see you so—O, my darling!” 

“Tt is the will of the Lord.” 

Astorre inclined his head; no 
more was heard in the room, except 
the suffocated sobs of the kneeling 
women—some near the bed, some 
near the altar; this was situated at 
the rig :t of the bed. The priest, 
dressed in ecclesiastical robes, made 
Astorre kneel at his right; he took 
the hands of the young couple, and 
joined them together. Clarice raised 
in her bed, received the nuptial 
ring, then the priest finished his 
prayers, and said: 

“God bless you; you are husband 
and wife.” They exchanged a loving 
kiss, 

Zoraide flew, weeping, from the 
room. Mournful music sounded 
through the saloons, and all the 
bells of the city rang, while from 
the castle on which floated that 
banner, the first gift of love, boom- 
ed a salvo of artillery. 


a> 
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MAKE THE BEST OF IT. 


Life is but a fleeting dream, 


Oare destroys the zest of it! 
Swift it glideth like a stream— 
Mind you make the best of it. 
Talk not of your weary woes, 
Troubles, or the rest of it; 
If we have but byjef repose, 
Let us make the best of it. 


If your friend has got a heart, 
There is something fine in him; 
Cast away his darker part, 
Cling to what’s divine in him, 
Friendship is our best relief, 
Make no heartless jest of it; 
It will brighten every grief, 


If we make the best ot it, 
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Ir war, as Burke declares, sus- 
pends the rules of moral obligation, 
corrupts the morals of a people, and 
perverts even their natural taste and 
relish of equity and justice, we may 
claim that it at least tends to deve- 
lop character, and to bring out in 
stronger light the good and the bad 
qualities of a people. Civil wars 
strike deepest into the manners of 
a nation ; but they also crystalize 
in larger masses the sterling quali- 
ties of individuals, and separate the 
great and the little minds, as wheat 
is separated from chaff. They make 
stronger demands upon the noble 
qualities of men, and call out the 
comparative qualities of the weaker 
sex. And if they demand the ut- 
most honor and courage from the 
one, in an equal degree do they test 
the fortitude: and devotion of the 
other. Were it necessary to give 
illustrations, several periods could 
be cited during which the character 
of woman was thoroughly tested, 
and point to such struggles as the 
“Wars of the Roses” in England, 
the “Reign of Terror” in France, 
and the late “Civil War” in Ameri- 
ca. History has recorded the deeds 
of many noble women who lived 
during the two former periods, and, 
in years to come, the pen of the his- 
torian will deal more freely with the 
women of the latter. But it was to 


the second period mentioned—the 
reign of terror ia France—that the 
subject of this sketch belonged. 
The mere mention of this time will 
recall to every reader of French his- 


tory the names of Marie Antoinette, 
the beautiful Princess de Lamballe, 
and many other leading women of 
that period; but there were still 
others, moving in a slightly lower 
sphere, who live in memoirs and 
sketches alone, and who are no less 
deserving of the admiration of the 
world. Among the foremost of this 
class must be placed the name of 
Victorine, the Marchioness de La- 
rochejaqueiein, the heroine of La 
Vendee. 

The life of this noble woman was 
one of continued self-sacrifice and de- 
votion; many years of it, embracing 
some of the most critical periods 
of womanhood, were spent among 
scenes which called for a rare exhi- 
bition of courage and fortitude. If 
those were times which tried the 
souls of men, women had to endure 
them as well. To live in constant 
danger, to have the scaffold ever be- 
fore their eyes, to see fathers, bro- 
thers, husbands, friends, hurried 
away to the Bastile, to be taken 
thence to the guillotine, to brave at 
all hours of the day and night the 
most dreadful perils, and to risk 
death at every appearance in the 
open air—these were among the 
‘trials of the women of France who 
lived in that gloomy period. The 
simple cry of “An Aristocrat,” ut- 
tered by some malignant hag of the 
streets, was enough to draw the mob 
around the carriage of a lady, and 
fortunate, indeed, was she if com- 
mitted to the Force, to prevent her 
murder on the spot. Now and then 
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some fair, pleading, terrified face, 
could win the sympathy of the Re- 
publican guard ; but far more fre- 
quently a blow with a paving-stone, 
or a bayonet thrust, ended the life 
of an unfortunate lady who was the 
light and love of some noble house, 
Heroines without number were de- 
veloped by these terrible times, and 
among them were none more brave, 
more devoted, more womanly, than 
the Marchioness de Larochejaque- 
lein. 

This celebrated woman, the only 
daughter of the Marquis de Don- 
nissau, gentleman of honor to Mon- 
sieur, afterwards Louis XVIII., was 
born at Versailles, on the 25th of 
October, 1772. Her mother wisa 
daughter of the Duc de Civrac, and 
was also attached to the court as 
lady in waiting to the princesses, by 
whom she was greatly beloved. 
Through their friendship and good- 
ness she was entrusted with many 
of the court secrets, and was there- 
by enabled to protect her family, in 
a measure, during the more stormy 
days. The King himself had stood 
god-father to her daughter, Victo- 
rine, and had retained her at Ver- 
sailles to be educated with his own 
daughters. The Royal family were 
very fond of the little girl, and she 
remained with them for many years, 
even to the last, leaving with them 
. in their carriage in the train of the 

unfortunate Louis XVL, Oct. 6th, 
1769. Bat the vacillation and de- 
lay of the King proved his ruin. 
His flight was intercepted, and load- 
ed with indignities, the weak but 
kind-hearted monarch was dragged 
back to Paris. The ladies of his 
train were permitted to stop at 
Bellevue, and, closely guarded by 
the Parisian troops, were forbidden 
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all intercourse with the daughters 
of the King. Finding that they 
could render no further service, an > 
anticipating the most horrible com 
sequences from the King’s delay an + 
arrest, Madame de Donnissau beg 
ged leave to retire io her estate in 
Medoc. The request was cranted. 
M. de Donnissau also obiaineJ per: 
mission to leave, for it was useless 
to remain, and with Victoiine they 
started for their country home, 
where they arrived towards the end 
of October. Thiourhout this trys 
ing scene—one which must have 
filled the stoutest heart with terror— 
the young girl bore herself bravely, 
and even then displayed much of 
that courage which was more fully 
developed in after years. 

From infaney, Victorine de Don- 
nissau had been intended for the 
young Marquis de Lescure, but when 
she had reached a proper age, an 
obstacle stood in the way of their 
public betrothal. At an early age, 
the Marquis, born in 1766, had been 
left an inheritance of 800,000 frances 
of debt. His father had been a dis- 
sipated man and spendthrift. This 
large sum, which seemed still larger 
at that time, might well have dis- 
mayed the young heir; but, though 
advised by lawyers to renounce the 
succession of his father, he firmly 
refused to do so. He had the deli- 
cacy to assume the payment of the 
whole debt, and by rigid economy 
on the part of himself and his mo- 
ther, they managed to pay off the 
quarter portion of it, so that at 
twenty-four the Marquis found 
himself with only 200,000 francs 
of debt, and with a yearly income 
of 80,000 francs. At this exhibit 
of his finances, the marriage, 
which was earnestly desired 
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by all parties, was finally agreed 
upon. 

The young Marquis de Lescure 
was a man of fine ability, timid, al- 
‘most to awkwardness, and though 
a man of fine height and figure, his 
retiring manners and unfashionable 
dress were not prepossessing at first. 
His great piety and studious habits 
seemed to insulate him from the so- 
ciety of his time, and he was some- 
what unsociable and reserved. But 
he had the most perfect gentleness, 
and being free from anger or even 
impatience, his temper was always 
equal, and his calmness unalterable. 
After graduating at the military 
school at the age of seventeen, he 
continued his studies, and became 
proficient in several languages. He 
was rarely seen without some book 
in his hand. One day, at the Duch- 
ess de Ciorac’s, he had, as he was 
accustomed to do, taken a book in- 
stead of joining in the conversation. 
Seeing him thus occupied, the Duch- 
ess reproached him, saying : “Since 
the book was so interesting, he ought 
to read it aloud.” He obeyed, At 
the end of an hour, some one look- 
ing over his shoulde:s, exclaimed ; 
“Ah! it is in English—why did you 
not say so?” Witha modest, dis- 
concerted look, he answered: “ My 
good grandmother not understand- 
ing English, it was necessary that I 
should read it in French.” Though 
surrounded by every bad influence, 
the young man was never contami- 
nated, but remained ever rational 
and gentle. 

It was in the month of June, 1791, 
that he came to the house of Victo- 
rine’s father, the Marquis Donnis- 
sau. He was at that time a leading 
man in the Confederacy of Poiton ; 
but it was dissolved very soon after, 
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and their estates being confiscated, 
the nobles determined upon emi- 
gration. M. de Lescure was among 
the number, although his property 
had not been taken. Accompanied 
by the Count de Lorges, a cousin- 
german, he made his way out of 
France, but not without some diffi- 
culty. It was no easy matter for 
him to give up all present hopes of 
being united to the lady of his 
heart for the mere sake of following 
the general example. He soon be- 
came heartsick in his retirement, 
and wished to return. Family in- 
fluence gained the necessary order, 
and he came back to spend the win- 
ter, finally changing his mind en- 
tirely under a new turn of public 
affairs. 

At this time it was thought best 
that the propose | marriage between 
him and Victorine should take place; 
but a new difficulty arose. Owing 
t» the trouble about the new oath 
that was required, a dispute had 
arisen which was referred to the 
Pope. Until his decision came, the 
religious form of marriage could not 
be completed ; but at length Ma- 
dame de Chastellux, Victorine’s aunt, 
who had followed the princesses to 
Rome, procured the necessary dis- 
pensation from His Holiness. It was 
the first time that he had d clared 
an opinion upon the subject. But 
in this dispensation it was particu- 
larly ordered that no priest could 
perform the ceremony who had ta- 
ken the new oath, or who had re- 


. tracted it. Most of the priests had 


taken the oath under the pressure 
of the times, and had retracted it 
when they found it so odious to the 
head of the church; but by rare 
good fortune one was found in the 
aged Abbe Queyriaux, who had 
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been long out of the country, and 
only recently ordered here by the 
provincial Bishop. Thcreupon the 
Lanns were published, and on the 
27th of October they were married. 

France was then in great commo- 
tion. Owing to the unsafe condi- 
tion of the country districts, M. de 
Lescure, with his young wife, de- 
termined upon emigrating to Paris. 
The first year of their married life 
had been anything but quiet, and, 
wishing to settle the matter finally 
whether or not they could remain 
in the country, they went up to the 
capital, s'arting in the month of 
February, 1793. M. Bernard de 
Marigny, a relative, accompanied 
them. He was a naval officer, tall, 
handsome, g vy, brave and spirited. 
He was extremely lively and witty, 
keeping up the spirits of the party 
during the trying scenes of that 
unsafe journey, making himself ever 
kind and cbliging to all. Madame 
de Lescure felt herself greatly in- 
debted to him for many acts 
of courtesy and attention; and 
throughout her life, she never ceas- 
ed to think of him with gratitude 
for his extreme goodness to herself 
and husband. 

After several mishaps on the way, 
they at length arrived in Paris, but 
were not immediately presented to 
the king. Victorine went at once 
to the house of the Princess de 
Lamballe, where she was received 
like a daughter, and with an affec- 
tion that touched her. The next 
day M. de Lescure made a private 
visit to the Tuilleries, and was gra- 
ciously received. 

“I know you have brought Vic- 
torine,” the Queen condescended to 
say to him. “There is to court 
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now, but I wish to see her not- 
withstanding. Let her meet me at 
noon to-morrow at the Princess de 
Lamballe’s.” 

They met at the designated 
house, Madame de Leseure gladly 
receiving the order, and the Queen 
embraced her cordially. Her ma- 
jesty guessed rightly that they had 
come to Paris for the purpose of 
emigrating, but said that they were 
too good subjects to be spared. 
These words were taken as an or- 
der by M. de Lescure, and he made 
up his mind to remain. After ex- 
pressing this determination, he was 
received every day at the Tuille- 
ries. 

But his intention unfortunately 
caused no little trouble. It hap- 
pened to come two days after the 
decree confiscating the estates cf 
all emigrants, and, as the nobles 
generally were giving up their pro- 
perty, M. de Lescure began to suf- 
fer in reputation. The report was 
spread about that the course was 
taken through fear of losing his es- 
tates, and in no little distress Vic- 
torine went to consult the Queen 
about it. ‘What should we do?” 
she had very plainly asked her. 

“TI have nothing more to say,” 
her Majesty replied; “it is for M. 
de Lescure to consult his consci- 
ence, his duty, his honor; but he 
ought to remember that the de- 
fenders of a throne are always in 
their proper place when near their 
King.” 

This gave them relief, fcr it seem- 
ed certain that the Princes, to whom 
they had been attached, aud who 
were now in correspondence with 
the Tuilleries, would approve the 
conduct of those who remained to 
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defend the King. Their cause was 
the same, and at least there could 
be but a technical objection. 

“T should be contemptible in my 
own eyes,” M. de Lescure remarked 
when the Queen’s words were re- 
peated to him, “if I could balance 
an instant between my reputation 
and my duty. I may suffer from it, 
but at least I shall have no self- 
reproach.” 

Finding that M. de Lescure in- 
tended to remain, M. de Marigny 
followed his example, saying that 
he esteemed him too highly not to 
believe that he was acting for the 
best. His course was also approved. 
M. de Lescure answered for him, 
and, through the Princess de Lam- 
balle, he received orders to remain 
among the defenders of the King. 
The little party now lodged at the 
Hotel Diesbach, but received no 
company. M. de Lescure was very 
often at the Tuilleries, and when 
any commotion was feared, spent 
the day there. Street disturbances 
were becoming alarmingly frequent. 
Every walk or ride was attended 
with danger, and they saw daily 
gatherings of the people in their 
vicinity, and the sounds of distant 
tumults often filled their ears. On 
the 20th of June Madame de Les- 
cure drove alone to the Princess de 
Lamballe’s. She saw the populace 
greatly excited, and at the Carousal 
her carriage was stopped by the 
crowd. She could neither go on 
nor return for a time, and even as 
she sat there greatly alarmed at the 
threatening faces around her, she 
saw the ouvriers disarm and ili-trent 
the guards of the King. The gates 
of the Tuilleries were closed. Pre- 
sently the crowd surged forward, 
leaving a cleared space, and, quick- 
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ly availing himself of the advan- 
tage, the coachman drove her safely 
home; but not before she had seen 
some terrible scenes of violence and 
murder, 

The summer was passing in this 
manner, and .the populace were be- 
coming more and more enraged and 
bloodthirsty. Mobs and riots were 
of daily occurrence, and no one 
could go out or in the palace unless 
disguised. Although Madame de 
Lescure went but seldom to the 
Princess de Lamballe’s, she could 
not fail to see her growing uneasi- 
ness and distress, This continual 
excitement and agitation was very 
trying. Yet never was there a per- 
son more devoted to the Queen—a 
devotion which finally sacrificed her 
life. The last visit was just before 
the fatal 10th of August, when she 
had said, with much calmness and 
composure, *‘As the danger aug- 
ments, I feel more strength; I am 
ready to die; I fear nothing.” She 
had not a thought which was not 
for the King or the Queen. Her 
father-in-law, the Duc de Penthieve, 
adored her, and soon after died of 
the anguish occusioned by her most 
terrible death. 

In the country also the condition 
of affairs grew worse. On the 29th 
of July the Marquis Donnissau and 
family were forced to fly from Me- 
doc, and took refuge in Paris, where 
things were not much better. But 
there, at least, there was some at- 
tempt to preserve law and order, 
waile in the country mob-law was 
supreme. But even at the capital 
the tumult increased daily, and 
street massacres and outrages were 
of frequent occurrence. Madame 
de Lescure had to witness many 
scenes which made her blood rui 
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cold. One day she was looking 
from the windows of her apart- 
ments, in the Hotel Diesbach, when 
she saw a crowd gathering about 
the doors of a leather-dealer’s 
opposite. The man had been 
denounced as an aristocrat by 
some secret enemy, and this was 
enough to draw upon him the 
fury of the mob. The guards came 
before he had been taken by the 
people, and, arresting him, as if by 
authority, bore him to the section 
(station-house), a few doors away. 
Foiled of their prey, the mob began 
smashing the windows of a grocer 
who was suspected of favoring the 
aristocrats; but a cry was raised 
that the arrest had been a sham, 
and the crowd turned upon the sec- 
tion. The guards were not strong 
enough to withstand the assault. 
Presently the unfortunate leather- 
dealer was brought to the window. 
“A la lant. rne,” shouted the mob 
below, as the poor man was thrown 
out; but few enjoyed the sight, for 
he was immediately torn in pieces 
by those nearest the section. 

For several days such scones were 
of hourly occurrence. On the 9th 
of August there was a vague rumor 
of some general commotion to be- 
gin on the morrow. There were 
whispers of some concert of action 
on the part of the populace, but 
nothing definite could be ascertain- 
ed. Considering the rumor of some 
importance, M. de Lescure was 
making preparations to spend the 
night at the palace, and was bid- 
ding his wife adieu. Terrible as 
the parting was to her, she could 
not bid him stay, for he was one of 
the trusted defenders of the King’s 
and these were times in which wives 
had to live in hourly expectation of 
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being widows. Weeping upon his 
breast, Madame de Lescure detain- 
ed her husband for a few moments, 
and meantime M. de Montmoriu en- 
tered. He was the captain of the 
pa'ace guard, and particularly hon- 
ored by the confid.nce of the King. 
“It is useless to go to the palace 
to-night,” he said; “I am just come 
from it. The King knows posi- 
tively that they will not attack un il 
the 12th. There will be a disturb- 
ance to-night; but it will be on the 
side of the arsenal. The people 
want to seize the powder, and 5000 
of the National Guards are com- 
manded to oppose them. Thus do 
not make yoyrse'ves uneasy; what- 
ever you may hear, the palace is in 
safety. I return to it only because 
I am to sup with Madame de Tour- 
zel.” It was thus that the court 
was lulled into security by perfidi- 
ous information. 

The fatal 10th of August came. 
Scarcely had the clock struck the 
hour of midnight before the anxious 
watchers at Hotel Diesbach began 
to hear marching in the streets, and 
a gentle knocking at the doors. 
Looking from the windows, they 
saw that it was a battalion of the 
guard, which had assembled with- 
out noise, and which was now giv- 
ing warning of some intended 
movement on the part of the popu- 
lace. It was supposed to be for the 
attack on the arsenal. Between 
two and three o’clock the tocsin 
was heard. M. de Lescure was ex- - 
tremely uneasy, and, arming him- 
self, walked out towards the Tuille- 
ries. M. de Marigny accompanied 
him. The two gentlemen tried in 
vain to penetrate some of the ave- 
nues which they knew so well; but 
the pickets of the National Guard 
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defended every way of entry, and 
prevented the defenders of the 
King from approaching. They had 
their passports with them, but they 
were useless. Even while they were 
walking about the Tuilleries, trying 
to find some way of access, they 
saw M. Sulean massacred by the 
mob, and immediately returned to 
disguise themselves; but they were 
soon separated by the crowd. 
Scarcely had M. de Lescure reached 
his own room before the cannonade 
began. He was almost in despair, 
and could not forgive himself for 
not going to the palace, despite the 
words of M. de Mort noriu. It was 
impossible for him to reach the 
King, and he could do nothing but 
remain with his wife. In a short 
time cries of ‘“‘ Help!—the Swiss !— 
the Swiss!"—rang through the 
streets above the rat'le of musketry, 
and for a time they supposed that 
the King had been successful. Those 
were anxious hours of waiting. At 
length the air rang with “ Vive le 
Nation !—Vivent les Sans Culottes !” 
and they knew that all was lost. A 
deathly feeling took possession of 
them. 

Meantime M. de Marigny had 
been pressed on by the crowd, and, 
unable to extricate himself, be was 
forced to move on towards the 
palace. Fortunately for him a wo- 
man was wounded by his side, and, 
taking her in his arms, he bore her 
away—thus escaping from the hor- 
rible position of marching against 
the King. The palace was carried 
by the populace. The most of those 
who were within it were massacred 
at once, but a few managed to es- 
cape in the crowd. Among there 
was M. de Montmoriu, who was sus- 
pected from the first, and closely 
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followed by four of the Republican 
soldiers; but he was saved by the 
presence of mind of a grocer. The 
soldiers tr'ed to fight with him in 
the street, but he avoided them, 
and went into a shop to get a glass 
of brandy. The soldiers burst in 
furiously. Suspecting that he came 
from the palace, the grocer rushed 
towards him and seized his hands: 
* Ah! well, cousin,” he said cheerily, 
“T did not expect you in from the 
country so soon; but you have come 
in time to see the death of a tyrant! 
But come! Let us drink to the 
health of these brave comrades and 
to the nation.” He was saved by 
this kindly act. The good man did 
not even know him; but this availed 
him not long, for he was murdered 
on the 2d of September. 

For many hours the streets of 
Paris ran with blood, and nearly all 
of the Swiss soldiers, and the most 
of the King’s defenders, were mur- 
dered before morning. Some few 
escaped, but were hunted down in 
the streets the following day—two 
being killed in front of M. de Les- 
cure’s hotel. He was himself point- 
ed at asa “Knight of the Dagger” 
—a name given to the defenders of 
the King—but had beon saved by 
the tradespeople around, to whom 
they had been remarkably kind. 
The hotel itself became an object of 
suspicion, and the agitated people 
within awaited anxiously for night 
to come that they might leave it. 
A last dash came to give them a 
chance for safety. As they could 
not go out in a body without at- 
tracting attention, it was agreed 
that they should go by twos, in suc- 
cession, to meet at the house of a 
trusty old female servant, who lived 
in the Rue de l'Universite, Fau- 
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bourg St. Germain. M. and Ma- 
dame de Donnissau went first, and 
arriv.d safely. The Marqiis de 
Lescure and wife started next; but, 
bef: re leaving the room, she begged 
him to leave his pistols behind, 
which he finally did out of compas- 
sion for her situation. 

Stealing through the Passage de 
Marigny, they sauntered on, slowly 
and nonchalently, into Les Champs 
Elysees, keeping as much as possi- 
ble in the shadow of the trees. 
They found the place almost ent‘re- 
ly deserted, and all was obscurity 
and silence, except in the direction 
of the Tuilleries, from which the 
reports of musketry told that the 
bloody work was kept up. There 
were no regular volleys now, but 
straggling shots even more terrible, 
for each brought a vivid picture to 
the minds of the fugitives; and, in 
imagination, they could see the 
meeting of some noble friend with 
a sans culotie, the sure aim, the 
flash, and the death struggle that 
followed. In another moment they, 
too, might be detected through 
their disguise, and share the fate of 
those who were being hunted down 
and murdered about the palace. As 
they quickened their pace, no one 
being near, they were startled by 
the cries of a woman behind them, 
who came running towards them, 
crying, “Help! help!—O, protect 
me!” She seized M. de Lescure by 
the arm, and nearly fell at his feet, 
as, at the same moment, her pur- 
suer came up. The man was point- 
ing his gun, and threatening to kill 
her. With two women clinging to 


his arm, one nearly swooning from 
terror, M. de Lescure was much 
embarrassed; but, wishing to dis- 
arm the man, he struggled to free 
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himself. The brute pointed his gun 
at M. de Lescure, and, with a little 
cry, his wife sprang before him, and 
covered his body with her own. 
But for this brave act, his life had 
ended there. 

“T have killed several aristocrats 
to-day,” the ouvrier said, with a 
drunken laugh, “and this will be 
some more.” 

* Don’t make a fool of yourself,” 
said M. de Lescure, sternly. “ First 
be sure you are right, then do your 
killing.” 

The boldness of this speech awed 
the man for a moment, and his gun 
was lowered. On questioning him, 
it was found that he had intended 
to do the woman no harm at first, 
but. she had become frightened at 
the ferocity of his manner, and 
started to run. Scarcely knowing 
why, he pursued, threatening to kill 
her. “I asked her the way to the 
palace,” .he man said, in explana- 
tion, “for I want to go there and 
kill the Swiss and some more aris- 
tocrats.” 

“You are right,” said M. de Les- 
cure, with presence of mind. “I 
am going there also.” But for the 
dear wife by his side he had never 
stooped to such a speech, but would 
have engaged the man without a 
word. Now he was unarmed, and 
must save Ler as he could. The 
man wished to accompany him. 

“T will join you soon,” M. de Les- 
cure replied. ‘I have my wife with 
me, and she is about to become a 
mother. I must first take her to her 
sister’s.” Tuis satisfied the man, 
who was himself a husband and fa- 
ther, and he named a place of meet- 
ing in an hour. 

The spectacle which greeted them 
on leaving the walks cf the Champs 
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Elysee, was one that could not be 
forgotten. Dead bodies of men, and 
even women, lay on every side. 
More than one thousand persons 
had been killed there during the 
day; and now, stiff and s‘ark in the 
last long sleep, their bodies were 
scattered around, here lying in 
groups about the open spaces, and 
there singly, in some patch of shrub- 
bery, where the wounded had crawl- 
ed to die. All here was silence and 
obscurity, but the surroundings of 
this dark picture were dreadful. In 
front, the barracks of the Tuilleries 
were in flames, shedding a lurid 
light upon the roofs and trees 
around; and from that direction 
still rang the shouts of the popu- 
lace, mingled with the rattle of 
musketry-firing. Te fugitives wish- 
ed to gain the bridge of Louis XV., 
but the swearing and shouting in 
that direction deterred them; and, 
in great terror, but still bravely sus- 
taining herself, Madame de Lescure 
turned, and dragged her husband 
away to the left. Skirting along 
the solitary paths in the gardens of 
the Faubourg St. Honore, they 
came to the river, and went down it 
to the bridge. As they were trying 
to cross, the mob burst out of 
the Tuilleries by the draw-bridge, 
shouting, swearing, and firing their 
muskets. They passed through a 
crowd of men armed with pikes, 
and all very drunk, who were hoot- 
ing furiously. At the sight of them 
Madame de Lescure partially lost 
her senses, and screamed out again 
and again, “ Vivent les Sans Cullo- 
tes! Illumines! Cassés les vi res /” 
and repeated mechanically the cries 
that she heard from them. M. de 
Lescure could not calm her, nor 
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prevent the cries; but, turning to 
the mob with an easy laugh, said: 

“My comrades! you see her con- 
dition,” repeating what he had 
already told the man in Les 
Cham -s Elysee. “She is naturally 
frightened. I am taking her to her 
sister’s, and will then join you.” 
More than once the pikes and guns 
were pointed at them. “I believe 
you are awistocrats after all,” said 
one coming near, “but your time 
will come,” and at that moment 
loud shouts from the palace drew 
them away, and the fugitives reach- 
ed the Louvre in safety. It must 
be remembered that Paris has been 
greatly changed since that time. 
They found the place dark and soli- 
tary, and, walking rapidly on, they 
passed the Pont Neuf, and came to 
the quay. 

The silence on this side of the 
Seine formed a striking contrast to 
the tumult on the ot er. The 
shouts of the populace were still 
terrible, and rang through the air, 
wh le the flames of the Tuilleries 
cast a gloomy light on every object. 
Occasionally, the roar of cannon 
mingled with the rat.le of musketry 
and the hallooin :s of the multitude. 
The river seemed to divide two dif- 
ferent regions. The fugitives had 
barely reached the Rue Dauphine, 
when Madame de Lescure’s strength 
failed, and she could go no farther ; 
but fortunately she was near the 
home of an old housekeeper whom 
they knew. Here they found safety 
for the time being, and a servant 
was sent to inform M. and Madame 
Donnissau of thislocation. Throug..- 
out the following day the carnage 
continued. Late in t e afternoon 
M. de Lescure went out to inquire 
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for his friends, and during a short 
walk saw two men foully murdered 
in the streets. But his own discre- 
tion and disguise saved him from 
the fury of the mob. 

For eight days M. aud Madame 
de Lescure remained in this asylum, 
the latter often exchanging visits 
with her mother, disguised as coun- 
trywomen. It required great cou- 
rage to pass through these dreadful 
streets. One day M. de Lzescure 
was accompanying his wie home 
from her mother’s retreat in the Rue 
de l'Universite, when they found a 
crowd about their door, and one 
volunteer sitting righ: upon the 
step. He looked at them suspicious- 
ly as they camo up, and called to his 
companions : 

“There are many knights of the 
dagger about ; they are disgu sed, 
but they will be soon known.” 

Madame de Lescure concealed 
her feelings before them, and even 
stopped to bandy words with them, 
and to endure their rude jokes, but 
no sooner had she reached the pri- 
vacy of her own room than she fell 
lifeless upon the floor. 

It was necessary to procure new 
lodgings, aid ' hey found a place in 
the Rue de l'Universite. Here they 
hoped to remain in quiet until the 
city had resumed something like or- 
der ; and it was here that, when al- 
ready oveiwhelmed by misfortunes, 
they heard of the arrest of the 
Princess de Lamballe, and of her 
committal to the Force. Th y knew 
well that she would come from it 
only to be carried to the gu llotine. 
Ev ry day there were numerous ar- 
rests, and every morning they arose 
wi.h the expectation that their turn 
would come ere night. Yet they 
fea ed to hasten it by applying for 
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passports. But at length heaven 
sent them a deliverer. 

Some time before, a Monsieur 
Thomassin had be-n M. de Les- 
cure’s governor, and was devoted 
to him and to the family. He was 
a man of ability, v ry c'ever in ma- 
nagement, and possessed of a good 
heart. He determined to save them 
all at this time, or perish himself in 
the attempt ; and this act se ms all 
the mo e worthy of admiration when 
we consid r what he had to lose. 
Although he respected the family 
highly, he was somewhat connected 
with the revolutionary party, whe- 
ther from interest or inclination 
they could not tell, and h d an in- 
terest with the authorities which 
made it easy for him to gain a favor. 
He had received the appointment of 
Commissary of Poli e, and Captain 
of the Section de St. Magloir. One 
day he tock them to the Section 
aud introduced them as his country 
c>usins who had been caught in the 
city, and talking to them loudly of 
the news of the day, he induced an 
honest secretary to write the pass- 
port without question. 

The next day neariy proved fatal 
to them all. Wishing to save his 
cousin, M. Henri de Larochejaque- 
lein, and his friend, Mr. Chas. |’Au- 
tichamp, he tried to procure pass- 
ports for them also. Mons. Tho- 
massin again assisted him, but two 
witnesses were now demanded be- 
sides the person by whom they were 
introduced. M. de Lescure went 
across the river and applied to the 
grocer whose windows had been 
broken, and to whom he had been 
kind while living in that street. He 
not only consented, but cordialiy 
promised to bring the second w t- 
ness. Owing to the number of per- 
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sons present, they were obliged to 
remain some time in the section, and 
while writing the second witness be- 
gan to read the placards upon the 
wall. Presently his eyes fell upon 
the new decree condemning to irons 
any man who should swear falsely, 
and his courage failed him. His 
knees shook with terror, as he crept 
up to the nearest secretary and 
whispered in his ear : 

“TI cannot answer for these per- 
sons, for I do not know one of 
them.” 

The words were heard by the Se- 
cretary alone, and his lip cured 
with scorn as he looked at the 
crowd before him. “Go away,” he 
cried contemptuously, “and never 
breathe a word of this on peril of 
your life.” 

The man stole away speedily, and 
the humane Secretary called M. de 
Lescure to his side. “ You are lost,” 
he whispered, “save yourself.” And 
affecting petulance at the mass of 
work that was pui upon him, he 
rose angrily from his stool. “ Leave 
me, all of you,” he said, in a loud 
tone of voice, “I have no time to 
waste in writing more passports ; 
you must come another day. Allez 
vousen /” he exclaimed, waving them 
away with his hand, The timid 
sprang quickly to the door, and in 
the bustle M. de Lescure and his 
friends escaped. 

On the <5th of August, M. de 
Lescure and M. de Donnissau, with 
their wives, all poorly, meanly dress- 
ed, started for Poiton. Monsieur 
Thomassin, in his Captain’s uni- 
form, went in the carriage with 
them. And now he proved a saviour 
indeed. At the first barriers they 
were stopped by the guard, and a 
mob gathered about the carriage; 
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but Mons. Thomassin happened to 
know the captain of the guard, and 
he passed them on. Their driver 
was suspicious of them and was 
drunk in the bargain, but he was 
awed into submission by the officer 
with them. Yet another carriage 
was here turned back, and, without 
orders, the rascal turned after it, 
The former carriage was stepped by 
the populace, and dark. angry faces 
gathered around them, comp.etely 
blocking up the way. “These are 
aristocrats escaping, a la lanterne.” 
The cry was raised ; but springing 
to the seat, M. Thomassin displayed 
the passports and his own commis- 
sion, and began to address them. 
He made a most violent speech. 
Swearing that these were his own 
relations, and that he was on the 
way to the country to buy provi- 
sions for the army, be promised to 
put himself at their head on his re- 
turn. “ And now join me,” he said, 
waving his hat, “ V ve le Nation!” 
The crowd shouted and waved their 
hats, and the carriage drove away. 
Again the rascally driver came 
near being their ruin. At the se- 
cond village a patty of soldiers were 
in the road, and whipping up his 
horses, he drove upon them. The 
squad leveled their guns upon the 
party, but before they could fire, 
Mons. Thomasssin sprang to the 
gronnd. “My friends! kill this ras- 
cal,” he said, pointing to the drunk- 
en posiillion, “he is a villain— Vive 
la Nation!” His uniform and man- 
ner satisfied the soldiers, and they 
permitted the carriage to drive on. 
At another place they had to passa 
regiment returning to Paris. They 
had been sent out to guard a lot of 
prisoners to a town near, but had 
massacred every one of them at the 
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first wood, and now boasted loudly 
of the deed. The Purisian Captain 
stood up in the carriage and sa- 
luted them with the usual shout, 
drawing tears from the entire line. 
The soldiers straggling along the 
road were very insolent and threat- 
ening, but Mons. Thomassin worked 
faithfully and managed to allay all 
suspicions. At the barrier of Or- 
leans, and at Beaugency, their pass- 
ports were demanded, and closely 
criticised. When the people of the 
latter place heard that there was a 
captain from Paris in the carriage, 
they came to him, and respectfully 
begged him to review some fifty vol- 
unteers just formed into a company. 
With a pompous manner, Mons. 
Thomassin alighted, and, drawing 
his sword, stepped to the front of 
the awkwarl squad. He looked 


along the line with an apparently 


critical eye, and, putting them 
through a few simple movements, 
nodded his head approvingly. He 
made them astirring speech, ending 
with the usual “ Vive la Nation,” and 
the crowd cheered and waved their 
caps, running after the carriage in 
the enthusiasm that the good man 
had created. There were many sim- 
ilar adventures, but the Parisian 
uniform everywhere got them out of 
difficulties. Mons. Thomassin play- 
ed his part to perfection. With 
consummate skill he read the differ- 
ent feelings of the men around 
ihem, and, assuming the airs of a 
general, he inspected the mobs with 
a sense of his importance that awed 
thcm into submission to his will. 
Tanks to him the fugitives passed 
through more than forty thousand 
armed volunteers, without being ar- 
rested or abused. 

At Tours, Mons. Thomassin left 


A BRAVE MARCHIONESS. 


them, and words failed to express 
the gratitude that they felt; yet 
they made him understand how 
deeply they appreciated his good- 
ness, and he bore away from them 
blessings that must have cheered 
him through life. Hearing that 
there had been some serious dis- 
turbances in Poiton, M. de Lescure 
went on alone to reconnoitre, and 
the ladies passed wo days in toler- 
able tranquillity. They were sadly 
in need of this rest for body and 
mind, for their powers of endurance 
had been thoroughly tested. Oa 
the third day M. de Li scure return- 
ed to report all quiet, and they im- 
mediately started on. Taking the 
Saumer road, they found the way 
tolerably clear, and made the jour- 
ney safely. Once more, after all of 
these dreadful perils, they were at 
their own Chateau Clisson, in that 
part of Roiston known as Le pays 
du Bocage, but known since the civil 
war by the glorious name of La Ven- 
dee. 

Throughout these terrible scenes, 
Victorine, this brave Marchioness, 
bore herself p:oudly and ably, as a 
royal princess might have done. 
The King’s daughter could have 
done no more. She was at all times 
a true companion to her husband— 
a true wife, a true woman, a true 
heroine ; and through all she dis- 
played the rarest qualities of cour- 
age, fortitude and devotion. But 
the scenes heie pictured were but a 
prelude to those that were to come. 
In that dreadful Vendean war she 
was by her husband’s side, and 
shared with him the sufferings and 
terrors of the campaign. She was 
by his side when the fatal bullet 
pierced his breast. She nursed him 
on his retreat, marching day by day 
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by his side, offering him solace and 
affection ; she was near to hold his 
dying head upon her breast, and she 
assisted in committing his body to 
the earth. At the final overthrow 
of the Vendean army, she hid her 
children in a wood, with a peasant 
woman, and managed to escape from 
the Republicans, who were murder- 
ing, in cold blood, men, women and 
children, and who specialiy sought 
her life. 

Peace came again for a short time. 
Pressed by her mother to marry for 
the sake of her children, she finally 
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consented, and on the 1st of March, 
1802, was married to M. Louis de 
Larochejaquilean, brother of the ill- 
fated Henri. He also was killed in 
battle, June 15th, 1815, a few days 
before Waterloo, at the head of the 
new Vendean army, raised to oppose 
Bonaparte. Her son and grandson 
have recently been prominent mem- 
bers of the French Assembly. The 
brave Marchioness passed throu-h 
the later civil warsin France, dying 
but afew years ago, much respected 
and beloved, W. E. 
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Port Royat, Va., July 3, 1868. 
To the Editors of The Old Guard: 


Gznts—Land monopoly alone be- 
gets, sustains and advances civiliza- 
tion. No savages ever held, or ever 
can hold, and profitably administer, 
private individual property in lands, 
which is land monopoly, and, there- 
fore, no savages can ever be civil- 
ized. Not a foot of the soil of 
southern Africa was appropriated 
to private ownership when the Por- 
tuguese settled on its western coast, 
four hundred years ago. Nor is 
there one foot so owned and appro- 
priated now, except in the imme- 
diate vicinity of white settlements. 
In neither North or South America 
when first discovered was there a 
single acre of land owned by indi- 
viduals. A regulated agrarianism 
or communism prevailed in Mexico 
and Peru, but everywhere the In- 


dians roamed at large through un- 
cultivated forests, with no more pre- 
tension to private ownership of the 
soil, than was set up by the birds 
and beasts that they hunted. Nor 
did the savages of any of the islands 
in the Indian or Pacific Ocean own 
private property in land. That no 
savages can be taught to become 
profitable or skillful farmers and 
landowners, is evident from the 
condition and habits of the landless 
“free” negroes of America, from the 
extinction of profitable agriculture 
in Hayti, from its rapid decay in 
Jamaica, and from its feeble condi- 
tion in Liberia, where the mulat- 
toes alone practice it. 

All property proceeds, mediately 
or immediately, from the soil, and 
where there is no private ownership 
of the soil, there will be found little 
or no property or capital of any 
kind—never enough accumulated by 
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a single individual to beget income 
by commanding the labors of others. 
But civilization can only begin 
when @ few own the lands and other 
property, and can thereby compel 
the masses, who own no property, 
to fabricate the comforts and luxu- 
ries of life for them, or starve. Men 
produce luxuries for others in order 
to procure necessaries for them- 
selves. The barest necessaries of 
life would satisfy the most voluptu- 
ous and luxurious if they were re- 
duced to the necessity of gaining a 
livelihood by common, unskilled 
manual labor. Land monopoly, as 
it exists, and ever has existed among 
the white races, not only compels 
the landle.s to labor, but begets 
rivalry, skill and inventiveness 
among them; for the rich pay best 
those laborers who fabricate lux- 
uries and novelties for them. Land 
monopoly begets capital in a thou- 
sand forms, all of which capital is 
employed by its owners to purchase 
the products of labor and skill. 
Under such circumstances, civiliza- 
tion must ever continue to advance 
and improve; for all white men 
prefer high wages to low wages, 
and to increase their wages or pro- 
fits, will be continually making new 
discoveries, inventions and improve- 
ments. Such is white civilization, 
begotten, sustained and advanced 
by land monopuly. 

Negroes cannot own and profit- 
ably manage lands, and, therefore, 
can acquire and administer no other 
property. No native African ne- 
groes can accumulate property of 
any kind. Where there is no pro- 
perty, there is little room or need 
for law or government. Hence all 
savages are anarchists, as well as 
agrarians and communists. Their 
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defective physical organization 
makes them such, for their moral 
and intellectual deficiencies are the 
results of their physical deficiencies. 
As well expect the mind of a man 
in the head of a horse as the mind 
of a white man in the head of 4 
negro. The horse, because of his 
organization, has no mind, and 
never can have. The negro, be- 
cause of his defective physical or- 
ganization, has a mind and nature 
very different from, and very infe- 
rior to, that of the white man. But 
the negro not only can never be- 
come a profitable landholder bim- 
self, but he must also be ever the 
enemy of landholding, and of all 
accumulation of property by others, 
for every appropriation of land 
diminishes the common stock, and 
lessens his means of precarious sub- 
sistence. Every week of the his- 
tory of Hayti for the last ninety 
years demonstrates the truth of this 
proposition. The negroes of the 
South in each of their new State 
constitutions, propuse so to tax land 
and other property, as to render it 
valueless, and thus by indication to 
arrive at agrarianism, communism 
andanarchy. No honest man who can 
be made to understand the origin, 
nature and character of civilization, 
and to understand the history and 
nature of negroes, will be willing 
to introduce such an anarchical, 
agrarian and communistic element 
into participation and control of 
our governmental affairs. 

Looking deeper into negro char- 
acter, in search of his springs and 
motives of conduct, we find that he 
is contented in disposition and tem- 
per, and hence inert in mind and 
body, improvident, indolent, gene- 
rous, lavish, thoughtless, with no 
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desire of wealth, no disposition to 
accumulate. With no pride, no am- 
bition, no jealousy, no spirit of ri- 
valry, emulation, or competition, in 
fact a most amiable being, until im- 
providence brings on hunger, and 
then he becomes thief, burglar, or 
murderer. Content makes the sa- 
vage, discontent the civilized man. 
The white man is never contented, 
but always struggling to improve 
his condition, whatever it may be— 
however, he is active, industrious, 
provident, accumulative, avaricious, 
proud, ambitious, envious, jealous, 
emulative, rivalrous, competative, 
and decidedly unamiable. No won- 
der the gods used to frolic with the 
negroes, for they are the most ge- 
nerous, good-natured, hospitable 
beins in the world, so long as their 
prey or plunder lasts. The negro 


commits great crimes occasionally, 
nay, frequently. The white man 
rarely commits crime, because his 
habitual selfishness and discontent 
make him economical and accumu- 


lative, and relieve him from the 
temptation or necessity of commit- 
ting crime. His little faults and 
failings, (if faults and failings they 
be,) protect him from the p r- 
petration of grave offences. It is 
not from want of intellect that the 
negro is even improvident and sa- 
vage, but because his animal appe- 
tites are too strong, and overpower 
his reason. The negro knows as 
well as the white man that improvi- 
dence will bring on want, and want 
crime, and crime punishment ; but 
such is his nature, that he cannot 
be guided by reason, but yields to 
appetite. Among white men, the 
most provident, proudest, cautious, 
and moderately successful, are the 
dull and ignorant. Men of genius 
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are proverbially improvident. It 
is want-of moral firmness, want of 
self-control, the ‘ obedientia ventri,” 
that makes the negro an irreclaim- 
able savage, not want of sense or 
reason. To civilize him, we must 
begin by changing his physical struc- 
ture. So long as that remains in 
its present condition, his moral and 
intellectual nature must remain un- 
changed. 

The result of civilization is, that 
the property-holders, or capitalists, 
subject and exploit the masses, who 
have no property. At least one- 
third of the proceeds of these mass- 
es is exploited, taxed, or taken away 
from them by the capitalists and the 
skillful. But after all this, the mass- 
es, or common laborers, are far bet- 
ter situated than any saviges. In 
an ordinary lifetime, the poorest 
white laborer enjoys more of the 
comforts and luxuries of life than 
ever did any savage king, and enjoys 
them with less labor; for the return 
of common civilized labor is certain 
and diurnal, but often the savage 
hunts and fishes for weeks without 
success. It is a common error that 
savages live with less labor than 
civilized men. 

Again, every man, however poor, 
in civilized society, such as existed 
in the South before the war, might 
by industry and economy become at 
least independent, and thus place 
himself in a situation immeasurably 
above that of savage life. We have 
no quarrel with civilization. The 
very worst conditioned in such so- 
ciety are better off than African 
princes. 

Another suggestion occurs to us 
just here. All white men, however 
poor, may be safely entrusted with 
the right of suffrage, because all 
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hope and expect to become proper- 
ty-holders, and therefore desire to 
conserve and protect the right to 
property, which would be useless to 
them when acquired, if agrarian doc- 
trines and practices prevailed. Ne- 
groes are all agrarian, because they 
neither wish nor expect to own prop- 
erty. White men are all conserva- 
tives, because they all desire and ex- 
pect to own more or less of it. 

No man can understand and com- 
prehend fully the character of the 
white race, without contrasting and 
comparing it with that of the savage 
race. Our rulers, our statesmen, 
legislators, editors and authors, are 
wholly ignorant of the origin, sup- 
port and character of civilization. 
They know not why a negro, edu- 
cated for five years by a Yankee 
school-marm, should not become a 
better citizen than an illiterate white 
man. They know not that there is 
such a thing as ineradicable savage 
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nature. They know not there are 
wild men, men “fere nature,” and 
tam - or civilized men, just as there 
are wild geese and tame geese, wild 
ducks and tame ducks, horses and 
zebras, dogs and wolves quite as 
m.ch resembling each other as the 
civilized or tame races, and the wild 
or savage races of mankind. 

Once admit that the negro may 
be civilized, and you grant all that 
any rabid Abolitionist can ask. 
What stump orator, what official 
candidate, what legislator, North or 
South, denies that he can be civil- 
ized? So far, the whole weight of 
argument is on the side of the ne- 
gro-equality folks, and there it will 
remain until all Democrats take the 
ground that the negro is, from the 
necessity of his nature, (save in do- 
mestic subordination to the white 
man,) an irreclaimable savage. 

Yours respectfally, 
OL» Soctonoey. 





CARPET-BAGGERS’ HYMN. 


From New Hampshire’s green mountains, 
From old Nantucket’s strand, 
From Lake Ontario’s fountains, 
And Huron’s golden sand ; 
From old Wisconsin River, 
And famed Iowa’s plains, 
We're coming to deliver 
This State to negro chains. 


We love the spicy breezes 
That blow from Afric’s shore 
A scent that so well pleases, 
Who would not thirst for more 
Thick lips and coal-black faces, 
The gifts of God are shown, 
We'll take these dusky races, 
And mingle with our own, 
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ULYSSES S GRANT. 


NO. IV. 


“ Generals sometimes attach their names to successes with which they have little or nothing to do. Sue 
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cess obtained in spite of their ill-conceived dispositions, or in consequence of advice received and opportu- 


nity followed.”—{Marshal Marmont, 


In the preceding paper of this se- 
ries, we had occasion to allude to a 
special biography of our subject, put 
forth by one of his staff officers. We 
will now say of that work, that view- 
ed merely as a monument to the 
barrenness of its hero of genuine 
proficiency in the business of war, 
it has been successfully executed. 
Prepared under circumstances of 
peculiar advantage, as is alleged, 
with access not only to Grant’s pa- 
pers and records, but to those of the 
War Office, and many prominent of- 
ficers, the result, nevertheless, is a 
work which will inspire no unpreju- 
diced or foreign military reader with 
the belief that Ulysses S. Grant was 
one of the foremost captains of his 
time, an adept in the operations of 
war, a peer in any wise of the fa- 
mous soldiers of modern wars, or 
even one who had displayed, either 
in battle or campaign, a moderate 
degree of skill, address, knowledge, 
or aptitude as a commander. If, 
indeed, he is a great soldier, then 
we venture to say he is not thus 
portrayed by his aide-de-camp, not, 
however, on the theory that “no 


man is ever a hero to~his valet-de- 
chambre.” 


In no part of this so-called “ Mi- 
litary History of Ulysses 8S. Grant” 





does this fact become more appa- 
rent than in that which embraces 
the period intervening between the 
Shiloh and Vicksburg campaigns. 
Our limited space debars us from 
any close examination of the opera- 
tions of that interval, and from th» 
illustration by them of the justness 
of our low estimate of Grant’s mar- 
tial grade. But before passing on 
to the memorable Vicksburg opera- 
tion, we must say that under the 
gross misapprehension of superiori- 
ty in numbers to his opponent, he 
suffered himself to be thrown en- 
tirely on the defensive, and from 
that disposition of his forces, three 
times narrowly escaped decisive dis- 
aster, although he actually had at 
his ready disposition three times as 
many men as that opponent. This 
cannot be successfully gainsayed. 
General Grant had the means for a 
niore accurate estimate of the rela- 
tive strength of the opposing forces 


‘on that theatre of war, and so wide 


of verity was his report to his gov- 
ernment on the subject, that it must 
be taken as evidence of his inability 
to reach accurate conclusions ex- 
cept by accident. And may we not 
say that in his place a really able 
general would have been better in- 
formed, would have reached a justcr 
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conclusion as to the actual situation. 
With this observation we shall now 


take up the 
VICKSBURG CAMPAIGN. 


Read as a lesson in the fateful art 
of war, this campaign must seem to 
the military critic, or even to any 
close general reader, as pre-eminent- 
ly what Napier would term “a wild 
cast of the net for fortune.” Gene- 
ral McClernand, Grant’s senior sub- 
ordinate, it appears, had long pre- 
viously projected an enterprize 
against Vicksburg. Visiting Wash- 
ington, and gaining the President’s 
ear, he had secured plenary orders 
(involving the command,) for the 
expedition, notwithstanding the op- 
position of Halleck, now General- 
in-Chief of all the armies of the Re- 
public. McClernand was no favor- 
ite with Grant, who preferred that 
another, and, we will not deny, abler 
one of his subordinates, (Sherman, ) 
should have the command; and in 
this he had the support of Halleck. 
So to jockey or forestall McCler- 
nand, dropping the defensive, a con- 
siderable force was hurriedly assem- 
bled and dispatched under Sher- 
man, to do what McOlernand had 
so much at heart, and which Mr. 
Lincoln so warmly wished his friend 
to be empowered to achieve. The 
result is well known ; the operation 
was signally foiled— 

‘*Tt reached not the measure of its cast, 
Nor held its purpose true.” 

Sherman received a heavy buffet 
and a bloody nose for trying to filch 
McClernand’s opportunity ; and 
Vicksburg remained intact and de- 
fiant, dominating over the naviga- 
tion of the Mississippi. 

McClernand was again importu- 
nate, and with the unrevoked Pre- 
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sidential order in his hand, claimed 
the opportunity to make another 
effort against Vicksburg. At Wash- 
ington a spirit of impatience had 
been roused by the languor of 
Grant’s operations, and because 
Vicksburg had been suffered so long 
to withstand Federal prowess and 
immense offensive resources. Thus 
spurred, Grant now determined to 
take the field in chief command, 
and did so about the end of Janu- 
ary, 1863, assuming personal direc- 
tion of operations at Young’s Point, 
where, and near by, at Milliken’s 
Bend, three corps. had been already 
established. Banks, meanwhile 
had been instructed to co-operate, 
with his forces ; the troops in Ar- 
kansas were placed directly under 
Grant’s orders, and a naval force of 
60 vessels and 280 guns were at 
hand to support his movements. 
The whole force in Grant’s own spe- 
cial Department of Tennessee, at 
this date, was not less than 130,000 
men, subdivided into four army 
corps.* Only three of these, how- 
ever, did he choose to employ in this 
important or ch'ef operation looked 
for in the Valley of the Mississippi, 
against that foe whose ‘alleged nu- 
merical superiority had so long held 
him in defensive posture. Badeau 
states that these three corps, (under 
McClernand, Sherman, and Hurl- 
but,) numbered but 50,000 men; 
thus it would further appear he had 
little over one-third of his force 
afield, leaving full 80,000 men not 
engaged in menacing or distracting 
diversions, but merely employed to 
“guard his rear and keep open the 
river to Cairo,” and leaving the ene- 





* Military History of Ulysses 8. Grant, 
vol. 1, p. 161. 
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my at leisure, meanwhile, to concen- 
trate and use all his forces for the 
defeace of his invaluable strong- 
hold. 

Assuming that our readers are 
acquainted with the chief topogra- 
phical features of the theatre of war, 
and the main events of the cam- 
paign, we shall not dwell upon 
either. Sherman having been beat- 
en off in the attack upon Haines’ 
Bluff, Grant appears to have accept- 
ed the event as conclusive against 
that line of approach. And never 
did a general undertake a campaign 
with a single objective in view, or 
indeed any campaign, so utterly 
without a plan or defined views of 
operations, as Grant unquestionably 
did on this occasion. He had no 
settled strategic notions whatever. 
Accordingly, we find him imme- 
diately inaugurating a series of 
purely tentative expeditions, pro- 
fessionally termed by Halleck at the 
time, as “ excentric operati_ns,” that 
always weaken and endanger the 
waiole army thus employed, and did 
peculiarly do so, as well as waste 
time in this case, as might be de- 
monstrated. These operations were 
sheer random affairs, merely adven- 
tured with the hope that, possibly, 
he might thus touch some weak 
spot, some open joint in his adver- 
sary’s armor. 

One thing is plain enough, he had 
at that time no idea of the opera- 
tion to which he finally resorted, the 
operation which, as reflected in the 
most flattering of mirrors, success, 
is now vaunted as conclusive evi- 
dence of his great martial capacity. 

Indeed, after be had wasted more 
than seventy days in languid, petty 
and impotent opera:ions, it was pre- 
tended he had seen in the outset the 
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advantages of the one he finally un- 
dertook, but had been kept from the 
enterprise by high water. Yet we 
are warranted from the very pages 
of Badeau in saying that the line of 
approach from Milliken’s Bend to 
New Carthage was not any more 
obstructed by water in February 
than in the last week of April, if so 
much so. His force in hand, in Fe- 
bruary, was larger tian in April, for 
exposure in the river bottoms and 
swamps, and his several “excentric 
operations” had assuredly diminish- 
ed his ranks somewhat. 

Of course it was plain enough to 
Grant that he could not scale the 
bluffs at Vicksburg, or thus move 
upon the shortest air-line to his fa- 
vorite objective—the hostile army 
there encamped.* He could com- 
prehend, however, that he must turn 
the position by some means, and at- 
tack from the land side. The true 
measure of the genius of a com- 
mander, we submit to be his capaci- 
ty to comprehend, in the beginning 
of his campaign, not only his true 
objective, but the read:est, surest 
road to it with the least cost. Ima- 
gine Napoleon throwing himself 
across the Alps or the Rhine, or 
Frederick plunging into Bohemia 
without any more definite purpose 
than by a haphazard series of ven- 
tures to ascertain how the enemy 
might be possibly heaten. Surely 
great soldiers never made war in 
thatrandom fashion. Tbe skillful 
pilot upon a dangerous coast, know- 
ing the land-marks even at night, 





* «Halleck s strategy was always based 
on @ greut appreciation of the value of 
p'aces, while Grant, as has been seen, 
made armies rather than pleces the objects 
of his campaign,” says Badeau, page 126, 
vol, 1, 
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discerns the single gap left by the 
channel in the fearful breakers, al- 
though so narrow as to be imper- 
ceptible to less practiced eyes, and 
boldly turning his ship’s bow in that 
direction, with a firm, confident 
hand, guides the vessel safely into 
harbor. On the other hand, one 
uncertain, unskilled, or unacquaint- 
ed with the coast, that is not a pilot 
for the emergency, must feel his 
way dubiously with the sounding 
lead ; he must grope perilously for 
the channel that he cannot sce, 
when the true pilot would steer di- 
rectly for his port. So is it in war; 
circumstances, indeed, in the course 
of a campaign, may produce mate- 
rial modifications of the original 
plans of a general; but the con- 
summate commander swiftly com- 
prehends the exigency, the moment 
for change, and wastes no time in 
experimental operations; he nei- 
ther marches nor strikes, nor ma- 
neuvres at random. “Chance,” 
says Napoleon, “is the Providence 
of adventurers.” 

Grant’s first scheme for overcom- 
ing Vicksburg was the canal. This 
seems to have been a favorite mea- 
sure at Washington, and it had been 
commenced some time previously to 
Grant’s advent. He said in an ear- 
ly letter to Halleck, February 4th, 
that he “had lost faith” in the at- 
tainment of any practical results 
through it. But this was not an- 
nounced in the emphatic terms or 
with the air of a strong mivitary 
conviction that characterize the 
views of great coldiers under simi- 
lar circumstances. He did not pro- 
pose to desist, but announced then 
and subsequently that this very 
work should be pushed with all 
available means; and thereupon 
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employed large detachments of his 
army, gangs of negroes and dredg- 
ing machines for quite two months, 
on a work that he regarded as of 
no account. This he did, more- 
over, in the face of military reasons 
which made it his duty to desist; for 
he was not blind to the fact that, as 
located, this canal debouched in the 
river belcw Vicksburg at a point so 
comp!etely commanded from heizhts 
on the op;osite bank, as to make 
the passage through it impractica- 
ble. Nor was this all: the Vicks- 
burg batteries readily threw shells 
along so much of its line as made 
work difficult, and drove out the 
dredging machines. Seeirg this, as 
Grant did early in February, an able 
soldier never would have consented 
to keep his men hard aé work sixty 
days on so preposterous an under- 
taking. Nature at length inter- 
vened ; a flood pouring in, as might 
have been anticipated at that séa- 
son, tore away the levees, spread 
over the country far inward, sub- 
merged his encampments, drowned 
his animals, swept away his delving 
implements, and forced his troops 
to flee for their very lives. 
Meanwhile, McPherson’s whole 
corps had been occupied in another 
operaticn somewhat kindred and 
quite as futile, seeking to open a 
water-way for his army through 
Lake Providence, and a net-work of 
bayous into Red River, with what 
substantial military object really we 
cannot comprehend, as we cannot 
accept Badeau’s droll list of advan- 
tages accruing from it—that is, that 
it “ served to employ the superfluous 
troops, and to demonstrate the fer- 
tility and variety of devices devel- 
oped dur.ng this anomalous cam- 
paign.” But not until the labor of a 
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whole corps was wasted for many 
weeks was this project given up. 

The o.her operation was to open 
Yazoo Pass, and, by that channel, 
endeavor to enter fiist the Cold- 
water, next the Ta lahatchee, then 
the Yazoo, and thus by water reach 
the rear of Vicksburg above Haines’ 
Bluff. This involved going back to 
with n six miles of Helena, or near- 
ly to Memphis, and then, venturing 
with his army a voyage of about 
500 miles upon transports into the 
mazes of the swamps and narrow 
streams we have mentioned, giving 
his opponent the easy opportunity 
to take him at extraord.nary disad- 
vantage, and cut him to pieces, 
irremediably, in detail. For so 
amazing an operation, we know of 
no parallel in the annals of war!— 
one so certain to bring down con- 
summate destruction upon the un- 
dertaker—one so void of the pos- 
sibility of success. 

In this affair were first employed 
4,500 infantry ou twenty transports, 
convoyed by a naval force of two 
iron-clad gunboats and a flotilla of 
lighter armored vessels. There were 
difficulties and delay, we are told, in 
getting even the twenty light-draft 
transports for 4,500 men, and this 
affords a just standard for the mea- 
sure of the possible practicabilty of 
the scheme in the beginning, for it 
would have taken at least 200 simi- 
lar transports for hisarmy. A di- 
vision subvequently was ordered to 
follow as a support, then McPher- 
son, with his whole corps, and a di- 
vision drawn from Memphis, as fast 
as the transportation was procured. 
That is to say, he thus sought to 
throw little over a third of his army 
to the rear of Vicksburg, where, had 
it been actually able to go, it would 
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have been dislocated from all pos- 
sible timely support, as must be ap- 
parent, and where it must have 
been overwhelmed. As it was, the 
reinforcements were held at a stand 
at Helena for want of transporta- 
tion. Meanwhile, the advanced force 
was suffered to go some 250 miles, 
and were then brought to a halt by 
a Confedera‘e fort, that easily beat 
off the iron-clads. The expedition 
was now abandon:d, but, had the 
enemy been handled with nerve and 
v.gor, not a man or a vessel would 
have been suffered to escape from 
the labyrinth into which they had 
been blindly ventured. Meanwhile, 
apprehensive of disaster, Grant had 
detached Sherman, with a single di- 
vision and another naval fleet of 
iron-clads, under Por.er, in an at- 
tempt to enter the Yazoo below the 
point reached by the other expedi- 
tion, and thus “save” or “relieve” 
it. This, it was fancied, might be 
done by ascending Steel’s into 
Black’s bayou, and thence by way 
of Deer Creek, the Rolling Fork 
and Sunflower. After prodigious 
efforts on the part of the Admiral 
to execute his mission, he was en- 
tangled, and well nigh inextricably 
entrapped far short of his destina- 
tion. The enemy effectually block- 
ed his way with heavy fallen timber, 
and were rapidiy closing the stream 
in the same way behind him, while 
the swamps around, on all sides, 
swarmed with sharpshooters and 
light ordnance, to which Porter 
could make no effective reply. Thus 
sorely imperiled, he urged Sherman 
to hurry up to his assistance, which 
was done with his wonted energy 
by & night march, and, we are told, 
just in time to save the Admiral, with 
his fleet. The fact is, however, 
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had an able soldier been in com- 
mand at Vicksburg, one with a ra- 
tional comprehension of the situa- 
tion, Sherman could neither have 
“saved the Admiral” nor his own 
isolated division!—for it was ap- 
parent enough that while Grant 
was thus scattering his forces in 
these different “excentric opera- 
tions,” he was wholly unable mean- 
while to make any more direct at- 
tack upon Vicksburg that would 
seriously menace its safety; there- 
fore, the Confederate General could, 
with absolute impunity, almost strip 
the place of its infantry garrison, 
and throw the larger part of his 
force upon, and destroy.in detail 
these separate, unsupported detach- 
ments of his enemy. Why Pember- 
ton did not do so, we need not in- 
vestigate; we have only to say—his 
opportunity was as apparent as sun- 
light, and any mere tyro ought to 
have seen it. 

This expedition was forced to 
beat a retreat “without having ac- 
complished,” as is admitted, any of 
the objects “for which it was under- 
taken,” although it did cause the 
Confederates to burn some cotton, 
and consume “much of the bacon, 
beef and poultry of the country.” 
Thus sixty odd days had been wast- 
ed by Grant in this manner of ope- 
ration, and he was no nearer his 
aim than the day he took command. 

Grant now made another “cast 
of the net for fortune;” one wilder, 
we shall seek to show, than on any 
previous occasion—one sure to end 
in supreme disaster with a less in- 
competent adversary, and one, in- 
deed, the success of which, as Mar- 


mont said of Marshal Brune, affords 


“the most strikiny and singular 
example of the fickleness of for- 
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tune.” It is said his first idea was 
simply to establish his army below 
Vicksburg, and thence detach a 
corps to co-operate with Banks in 
the reduction of Fert Hudson. 
That effected, their mingled ban- 
ners were then tc be turned north- 
ward upon Vicksburg. That, in- 
deed, would liave been a sound con- 
ception. But it is plain enough, as 
early as the second of April, that 
that was no longer his plan of 
operations, for on that day he tele- 
graphed Halleck that “within two 
weeks” he expected to collect his 
“whole force, and turn the enemy’s 
left.” If he ever entertained the 
idea of co-operation with Banks, 
possibly we have the key to the 
change in this : Banks was his se- 
nior in commission, and, were their 
armies to come together, must com- 
mand him. Halleck had been urg- 
ing upon Grant the necessity for 
bringing his forces and those of 
Banks into direct co-operation, say- 
ing: “If he (Banks) cannot get 
up to co-operate with you on 
Vicksburg, cannot you (Grant) get 
troops down to help him on Port 
Hudson; or, at least, can you not de- 
stroy Grand Gulf before it gets too 
strong.” This was at the time he 
also advised Grant against any fur- 
ther “excentric operations,” such 
as had consumed the preceding 
sixty days! But we have said Banks 
was the senior in rank, and Grant 
evidently could not see as high mili- 
tary virtue in the junction of their 
forces as Halleck did, and may not 
this account for his determination 
to undertake Vicksburg at once, sin- 
gle-handed ? 

As is known, a practicable route 
for troops and supplies was found; 
transports, to a limited extent, were 
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successfully run by the Vicksburg 
batteries, to be used for ferriage, 
and, after an unsuccessful, misman- 
aged attack on Grand Gulf, a land- 
ing, twelve miles below that place, 
known as Bruinsburg, was chosen 
as most favorable for the descent of 
his army into Mississippi. As is 
also known, his ablest officers— 
Sherman and McPherson—strenu- 
ously opposed the measure as brim- 
ful of disaster—the former record- 
ing his views in a formal note. 
McClernand’s and McPherson’s 
corps—or little more than 30,000 
men—constituted the force with 
which Grant now inaugurated the 
movement. Sherman was left be- 
hind at Milliken’s Bend, with his 
own corps and one division, per- 
haps, of Hurlbut’s, to make a very 
transparent demonstration against 
Haines’ Bluff, the scene of his pre- 
‘vious repulse by the petty force 
under Stephen D. Lee—-a position 
recognized on both sides to be im- 
pregnable to a direct attack! 

Only one division could be ferried 
at a time, so limited was trans- 
portation, and the distance, more- 
over, was some six miles. Hence 
but McClernand’s corps and one 
division of McPherson’s were land- 
ed within the twenty-four hours 
following the beginning of the pas- 
sage early on the morning of 30th 
April.* No more perilous, nay ap- 
parently hopeless, operation was 
ever attempted; for, as must be 
clear to any mind, the divisions 
were liable to be assailed and de- 
stroyed in detail before possible 





* One may form some notion of Badeau’s 
precision us a military historian from the 
fact that he tails to mention when this mo- 
mentous passage really began and ended, 
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support could come up, and this the 
navy could not avert. To add to 
the danger, as we learn from Ba- 
deau, as well as all other sources, 
the interior could only be reached 
from this landing by traversing 
some low swampy ground for half 
a mile, and thence through “a de- 
file which might easily have been 
defended.” The passage was in no 
wise a surprise to Pemberton, who, 
fully apprized of the concentration 
of the mass of Grant’s army, some 
days previously, at Hard Times, as 
eafly at least as the 29th of April, 
telegraphed to General Johnston, 
his nominal superior at Tullahoma, 
Tenne. see, his keen apprehension 
of what impended. As only one or 
two poinis of the river bank were 
accessible for a landing, there was 
little, if any, difficulty in meeting 
an offensive movement almost at 
the first bound, and meeting it with 
a greatly superior force, for Pem- 
berton had about 45,000 men at his 
disposition at Vicksburg, Jackson, 
Grand Gulf, and Port Hudson, the 
major part of whom he could as- 
semble with sufficient celerity to 
meet his adversary’s undisguised 
operations, and overcome him in 
detail, So splendid an opportunity 
has rarely, if ever, been vouchsafed 
the weaker of two belli erents for 
the sigual, irreparable defeat of the 
other, as was now given by Grant 
to Pemberton. Joe Johnston, of 
course, saw this—the immense ad- 
vantage that would accrue to the 
Confederates, and the very same 
day (29th April) he urged Pember- 
ton, by telegraph, to concentrate, 
and attack the Federal General im- 
med.ately upon his landing. This, 
on the 2d of May, he repeated as 
follows: “If Grant crosses, unite all 
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your troops to beat him. Success 
will give back what was aban- 
doned.” 

It cannot be said that Grant es- 
timated Pemberton’s available re- 
sources lower than 45,000 effectives, 
for it is in proof he must have 
thought them larger, since he re- 
garded and reported himself “so 
long” inferior to the Confederates. 
Nor can it be said that he hada 
just right to anticipate that his op- 
ponent would be prevented from 
concentration by the apprehension 
that it would uncover and endanger 
Vicksburg, for the operations of the 
preceding ninety days had demon- 
strated its present inaccessibility to 
attack from any other quarter. 
Moreover, he had men in his con- 
fidence—McPherson, for example— 
who, acquainted with the principles 
of the art of war, as illustrated by 
great masters, could have told him 
that in that art, as in other human 
affairs, the sound rule is to sacrifice 
the minor or least important to the 
major or vital thing—who could 

‘have told him also that his oppo- 
nent indubitably ought and wouid 
do so; for, as Johnston quickly 
said, success would give back what 
was abandoned, should they have to 
abandon anything in order to con- 
centrate a superior force. 

In view of these barefaced cir- 
cumstances, Grant could not ra- 
tionally anticipate an undisputed 
landing, neither conld he safely sup- 
pose that he would be suffered to 
advance by single divisions as far 
into the interior even as Port Gib- 
son, or before concentrating at least 
his three corps without meeting a 
fierce, hazardous reception. There- 
fore, what he adventured was not 
an inspiration of genius kindred to 
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that which animated Napoleon in 
his Italian campaign of 1796; but, 
we repeat, a mere foolhardy cast of 
the net for fortune—nothing more. 

In the transfer of the mass of 
Grant’s force to the vicinity of and 
below Grand Gulf, on the west 
bank, and in the bold, desperate 
venture at the same time of his 
transports to run the batteries at 
Vicksburg, Pemberton had positive 
warning of what would be attempt- 
ed. That he was actually fore- 
warned is shown by his dispatch to 
Johnston; therefore, he should have 
foreseen the true plan of operations 
to meet it, even had Johnston failed 
to point it out; he should have seen 
the ready way to gather all the ad- 
vantages of so extraordinary an op- 
portunity, thrown, as it were, into 
his very lap. But not so—with an 
amazing fatuity Pemberton sat, su- 
pine and doubtful, at Vicksburg, 
utterly deaf to Johnston’s instruc- 
tons, while Grant leisurely landed 
his forces by fragments and marched 
into the interior in the like loose, 
unsoldierly fashion. 

Thus fortunate in the inaugura- 
tion of his campaign, Grant’s perils 
really were just beginning, had a 
general been opposed to him. For 
twenty-four hours, as we sid, after 
the movement began, only McCler- 
nand’s corps and one of McPher- 
son’s divisions were eastward of the 
river. This dislocated fragment for 
all that time was exposed to be 
overcome by a superior force, ope- 
rating with the advantage of know- 
ing the country. The short dis- 
tance to Vicksburg, Jackson and 
Port Hudson made the concentra- 
tion of such a force of Confederates 
one of the easiest of military ope- 
rations, one that Grant had to ap- 
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prehend as almost inevitable. The 
danger, in fact, was as supreme as 
ever was affronted in war under the 
most desperate defensive circum- 
stances—as a dernier resort—and 


-without precedent or warrant as an 


offensive operation. Success, in- 
deed, was scarcely within the range 
of possibilities, while defeat entail- 
ed destruction. But, remaining ob- 
livious to the happy chances so pro- 
digally afforded, Pemberton had 
only dispatched a brigade to re- 
inforce the two (3,000 strong) that 
constituted the force at Grand Gulf 
under General Bowen. 

Twelve miles eastward of Bruins- 
burg, on the highway thence and 
from Grand Gulf to Jackson, is 
Port Gibson, to which place McCler- 
nand.was ordered to hasten with 
his corps on the Ist of May, ahead 
of support. Bowen, an able, ener- 
getic soldier, had, of course, evacu- 
ated Grand Gulf, and was found by 
McClernand’s advance at 2 Pp. m, 
directly across its path in a strong 
position, three or four miles west- 
ward of Port Gibson. As if to give 
further time to the Confederates to 
concentrate, as if his vigor had 
been exhausted in the conception 
of the operation, Grant made no 
positive attack that aiternoon, nor 
until the next morning. The 
ground, seamed with deep ra- 
vines, choked with brush, fallen 
timber and the rank vines of a 
southern forest, was admirable for 
defense. Bowen made the best of 
these advantages with his small 
force, doubtless under the expecta- 
tion that his superior would soon 
be at hand with the mass of the 
army at Vicksbury. Small as was 
his force, he held McClernand’s 
corps of four divisions at bay until 
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after midday, Grant being on the 
field, commanding in person, since 
10 o’clock, a.m. Two of McPher- 
son’s brigades were pushed up, and 
one brigade of Confederates, which, 
after a march of twenty miles that 
day, opportunely reinforced Bowen 
at the same time, enabling him to 
hold his adversary in check until 
toward sunset, obstinately disput- 
ing, says Badeau, “every inch of 
the field.” What 6,000 Confede- 
rates, at most, did on that day, by 
virtue of the field of battle, their 
ability to withstand for ten hours a 
force more than thr e times (Badeau 
says 10,000) as strong, is quite suf- 
ficient to demonstrate what fate 
must have befallen Grant on the 2d 
of May, 1863, had available Con- 
federate resources (full 30,000 men) 
been there, instead of the three 
brigades so well handled by Bowen. 

Not earlier than the 2d of May 
did another division of McPherson’s 
corps succeed in getting to the east 
bank of the Mississippi, and did 
not effect a junction with the other 
until the 3d. Meanwhile, Bowen, 
left without the expected support, 
had to fall back, but did so slowly, 
in perfect order, after blowing up 
his magazines, spiking his heavy 
guns, and availing himself of the 
great defensive facilities of the 
country to contest the ground with 
signal tenacity, as Badeau admits, 
Thus again was it shown what must 
have happened to Grant had Pem- 
berton been a soldier of ordinary 
decision. As it was, Bowen was 
able to withdraw in safety across 
the Big Black on the afternoon of 
the 4th of May, and effect a junc- 
tion with Pemberton. 

Badeau says Grant now deter- 
mined to advance upon Jackson, in 
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order to beat the force presumed to 
be there before it could effect a 
junction with Pemberton, or Pem- 
berton could march thither—that 
is, to march upon the smaller of the 
two hostile forces, leaving the other, 
known to be at the time as strong 
as his own, free to spring upon his 
rear. Any reader who will be at 
the pains to look at the map will 
see that, while Grant had to march 
upon the hypothenuse, Pemberton 
could reach Jackson to meet him by 
the base, or shorter line, of the tri- 
angle. Or, better yet, Pemberton, 
on hearing of Grant’s extraordinary 
movement, having telegraphic com- 
municitions, could call the force at 
Jackson to meet him as he marched 
out from Vicksburg, and, with his 
whole force, take up a position 
unon the Federal flank, from which 
he might strike Grant when com- 
pletely dislocated from his basp— 
strike him when entangled in a dif- 
ficult, unknown, hostile theatre of 
war, and, indeed,under every possible 
adverse circumstance, with scarce a 
chance for escape from utter de- 
struction; therefore this, too, was a 
cast of the net for fortune wilder 
even than ever! 

Pemberton, it seems, supposed 
Grant was really moving upon the 
railroad at or about Edward Sta- 
tion, where he made some prepara- 
tion to fight him. This idea was 
all the better for concentration, all 
the more dangerous for Grant. It 
should have stimulated Pemberton 
to draw thither every available man, 
including those at Jackson, and 
the position would have menaced 
Grant’s flank, his rear, and his ecm- 
munications, had he marched be- 
yond Raymond, toward Jackson, 
while he was left ample time for 
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concentration by the tardy, loose 
manner in which Grant’s corps were 
handled—a very marvel of that sort 
in the annals of war, as must be 
plain to any military student. Ba- 
deau thinks Grant’s movement upon 
Jackson, though extremely danger- 
ous, was masterly, for, in taking 
that plaee, he destroyed the Con- 
federate centre, and isolated Vicks- 
burg. Ah! indeed, had his oppo- 
nent been a clear-headed, capable 
soldier, it would have turned out 
just such a seizure of the centre as 
that of an, adventurous fly which 
has foolishly penetrated his way to 
the centre of a spider’s web; the 
isolation of Vicksburg by that 
movement was simply the isolation 
of the spider who sits quietly at the 
verge of his web ready to pounce 
upon its victim so soon as it may 
become inextricably entangled. 
Sherman, having been brought 
across the river with two of his di- 
visions on the 6th, advanced into 
the interior on the 8th of May. 
McPherson was put in forward mo- 
tion the next morning by the direct 
road to Raymond; McClernand ad- 
vanced by a widely-diverging line 
of march, nearly due north, toward 
Edward Station, and Sherman by 
an intermediate way through Au- 
burn. Dispositions more favorable 
than these for the purposes of the 
Confederates could not well be 
made, for McClernand was thus ex- 
posed to be assailed, in flank and 
rear, by an overwhelming force 
from Edward’s Station before pos- 
sible succor could reach him. On 
the 12th of May, McPherson en- 
countered opposition in front of 
Raymond. A small brigade of Con- 
federates stopped his march there 
for four or five hours, inflicted some 
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loss, and again demonstrated what 
must have come to pass, had Pem- 
berton, a little less incompetent, 
been at hand with his entire availa- 
ble force, Although a single bri- 
gade was pitted against two divi- 
sions, Grant termed the affair at 
the time “a severe fight.” The 
greatest mismanagement of ample 
resources on the part of his enemy, 
alone gave impunity and success to 
all these operations of the Federal 
General, as must surely be now ap- 
parent. Here there was another 
change in the order of movement. 
McPherson, early the next day, was 
thrown forward to Clinton, ten 
miles west of Jackson; Sherman 
moved by the direct road to Jack- 
son, and McClernand was drawn 
down from the vicinity of Edward’s 
Ferry to Raymond. The same day 
Johnston reached Jackson from 
Tennessee, and, learning at once of 
the presence of a Federal corps at 
Clinton, telegraphed, and urged 
Pemberton to fall upon, and de- 
stroy that fragment while thus iso- 
lated, and promised to co-operate, 
for which end he had available 
about 11,000 men. But this, like 
every other rational view of the 
plain thing to be done, Pemberton 
disregarded. Edward’s Station, 
where Pemberton was concentrated 
in force, we must add, was seven- 
teen miles from Clinton. 

Badeau states that Grant, being 
convinced a strong force was upon 
his right flank, determined to move 
his entire army rapidly upon, and 
dislcdge Johnston from Jackson, 
although he believed the position 
was strongly fortified. McPherson 
and Sherman, each with two, 
and McClernand with three divi- 
sions, were, therefore, put in mo- 
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tion from their respective positions, 
on the morning of the 14th of May, 
This is regarded as a stroke of mar- 
tial genius, but in reality was only 
another blind cast of the net for 
fortune. We believe that of all © 
movements, it was the one which 
an able adversary would have most 
desired him to make. He did not 
thus by any means divide the forces 
of his enemy, as Napoleon did, by 
his consummate maneuvers in Italy 
in 1796, for they were already di- 
vided and obstinately kept disjoint- 
ed by the inexplicable mismanage- 
ment of Pemberton, Had that 
officer obeyed Johnston’s instruc- 
tions, or, heeded the plain dictates 
of the military art, he would have 
reached Clinton too late, it is true, 
to catch McPherson there, but he 
would have been that far on the 
way to his true theatre of war; he 
might thus have followed closely 
upon McPherson’s rear, and taken 
up a position from which to render 
the ruin of Grant inevitable. His 
force would have become what is 
termed a “relieving army,” and 
Grant, thus threatened in his rear 
and his communications, must have 
turned to face so formidable an op- 
ponent, leaving Johnston in his 
rear with 11,000 men, and more 
than that many, not far off, on the 
way to join him. Or, in fine, Grant 
must have been caught without any 
avenue of escape, and crushed be- 
tween the upper and nether mill- 
stone. This is what Sherman ap- 
prehended—what Halleck believed 
would be the jinale, and hence for- 
bid an operation which promised 
the loss of three of the choicest 
corps of the nation; and this is 
what must have ‘happened, but for 
Pemberton’s obdurate rejection of 
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every advantage of the situation. 
At most, Grant could only hope to 
drive Johnston away from Jackson 
in the direction of approaching re- 
inforcements; he could not hope to 
follow, or wish to press farther into 
the interior—that is, any further 
from his true objective—Vicksburg ! 
Therefore, on turning finally in that 
direction, it would be to meet Pem- 
berton in heavy force, and soon to 
have Johnston hanging upon his 
rear with large accessions, and more 
formidable than ever. 

But as we know, Pemberton did 
nothing which was expected of him, 
and so suffered Grant to scatter four 
divisions around Jackson in the most 
incoherent way. Neither Grant’s 
audacity nor skill in movements had 
aught, manifestly, to do with Pem- 
berton’s course, which arose simply 
from the fact that that officer did not 
actually know what to do with an 
army in the face of an enemy. We 
have said that the possible cause of 
Grant’s campaign might be traced 
up to his indisposition by co-opera- 
tion to fall under the command of 
his senior, Banks. Oddly enough, 
Pemberton would seem to be equal- 
ly opposed to doing anything which 
would throw him directly under a 
superior, Johnston. Grant, there- 
fore, was able to force Johnston from 
Jackson ; but Johnston withdrew, 
however, toward the North, so as to 
maintain communication, and the 
means of effecting a junction with 
his own bewildered subordinate. 

Leaving Sherman to complete the 
work of havoc at and around Jack- 
son, Grant now turned McClernand 
and McPherson, with about 30,000 
men, toward Vicksburg. Mean- 
while, Pemberton having done all 
the mischief to his side possible, by 
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his inertness, by remaining at Vicks- 
burg, or Edward’s Station, wheu he 
should have been operating on 
Grant’s rear, now, on the 15th of 
May, with characteristic felicity in 
doing the wrong thing, set his troops 
in motion southward, as if to get 
out of Grant’s way, under the pre- 
tence of striking his enemy’s com- 
munications. That he did this to 
avoid collision with Grant, is not 
our belief, however ; it was only in 
keeping with his other operations, 
so singularly wrong-headed and fa- 
vorable for his enemy. Johnston’s 
positive order to turn, and seek to 
effect a junction with him, however, 
overtook him on the same day. 
Yielding obedience at last, he re- 
turned with the purpose of making 
a wide detour northward, and this 
movement soon brought him, on the 
16th of May, in the path of Grant, 
with the results of the battle of 
Champion’s Hill, or Baker’s Creek. 
We have no room for any criticr 

discussion, or other than a brief no- 
tice of this affair. Pemberton’s po- 
sition, as might be expected, was 
ill-chosen and unfavorable. Imme- 
diately at his back was Baker's 
Creek, swollen and impassable at 
the time, except by one ford, and a 
bridge, three miles apart. He had 
about 23,000 men in three divisions, 
Grant not quite 30,000. Pemberton 
might assuredly have been the equal 
in numbers of his opponent, and 
could have fought with the advan- 
tage of having Baker’s Creek, a 
ditch as it were, in his front, rather 
than at his rear. Grant gained the 
day, after some hours of severe 
figaiing with Pemberton’s Division 
commanders, but it is to be remem- 
bered that the Confederate Com- 
mander-in-Chief was Pemberton, 
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whose tactics on the battle-field 
were no better than his strategic 
gifts. Of Grant’s own tactical skill, 
no impartial professional reader can 
form a high opinion from the pages 
of Badeau, concerning this battle. 
One of the noticeable features of the 
combat is, that one of Grant’s Divi- 
sions lost a third of its numbers, 
while more than once the situation 
was critical for the Federals, frag- 
ments of whom were thrown in 
“dire need of assistance.” More- 
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over, the Confederates effected their 
retreat, in spite of the unfavorable 
position, the narrow ford and bridge, 
by which they were forced to retire; 
and besides, General Loring being 
cut off from either bridge or ford, 
was yet suffered to carry his division 
safely from the thick of Grant’s three 
corps, and joined Johnston, a feat 
which any really able soldier, with 
Grant’s resources and position up »>n 
the theatre of war, would have made 
impracticable. 
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We have often, both in our “ Edi- 
tor’s Table” and in our political 
leaders, referred to th» abuses and 
abominations which have, during 
the whole historical period of the 
world, been committed in the name 
of “loyalty”—showing that it has 
always been used as a cover for the 
most atrocious crimes against liber- 
ty and law. Similar views on this 
subject we find, by a book which we 
have just received from London, 
were boldly put forth in England in 
1721, fifty-five years before our De- 
claration of Independence, by no 
less a man than T. Gordon, the 
eminent author of “ Discourses 
upon Tacitus,” and the editor of a 
valuable folio edition of works of 
that great historian. Gordon was 
one of the profoundest thinkers 
and most vigorous writers of his 
time. We give below nearly the 
whole of his excellent letter on 
“loyalty.” In reading it, we may 
ima.ine him addressing his remarks 
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to the people of the United States, 
if we substitute Congress for the 
name of royalty. And yet, it is 
one hundred and forty-seven years 
since this letter was written. Read 
it, and blush at the question as to 
the advancement we have made in 
the knowledge of liberty all this 
time: 

“Loyalty is a very good word; 
but, like most other:, being wrested 
first by design, and afterwards by 
ignorance and custom, from its 
original and virtuous signification, 
does now frequently bear a very 
bad one. In an honest sense, in- 
deed in common sense, it means no 
more than the squaring our actions 
by the rules of good laws, and an 
attachment to a corstitution sup- 
ported by such; and the French 
word loyaute, comes from another 
French word, which signifies law. 

“ Other meanings have since been 
fathered upon that word, such as it 
abhors. To bear stupidly the wild 
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or deliberate ill acts of a tyrant, 
overturning all law, and to assist 
him in it, has been impiously called 
loyalty, though it was all the while 
on the other side; as it is the very 
office and genius of loyalty to de- 
fend law, virtue and property, and 
to pull down, as traitors and dis- 
loyalists, all who assault them. 

“ Whoever is lawless is disloyal, 
and to boast of loyalty to disloy- 
alty is strange nonsense—a paradox 
first invented by solemn and per- 
nicious pedants, whose trade it is 
to pervert the use of words, and the 
meaning of things, to abuse and 
confound the human understand- 
ing, and to mislead the world into 
misery and darkness. 

“To obey a prince, who does him- 
self obey the laws, is confessed on 
all hands to be loyalty. Now, from 
hence one would naturally think, 
that by every rule of reason it might 
be inferred that to obey one who 
obeys no law, is a departure from 
all loyalty, and an outrage commit- 
ted upon it; and that both he who 
commands, and He who obeys, are 
outlaws and disloyalists. And yet 
these same ungodly pedants shall 
maintain it to your face, that though 
loyalty consists in obeying a good 
princ., it also consists in the very 
contrary, and in obeying a wicked 
prince, who, though he be an enemy 
to God, is the viceregent of God, 
and though he commit all wicked- 
ness, yet does it by divine right, and 
though it be a sin to obey him, yet 
it is a damnable sin to resist him. 
In short, that all the instruments 
and partners of his crying crimes 
are loyalists; and all who defend 
law, virtue, and mankind, against 
such monsters, are rebels, and as- 
suredly damned for preventing or 
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resisting actions which deserve dam- 
nation. And thus men become re- 
bels, by acting virtuously against 
the worst of all rebels, who are res- 
trained by no consideration, human 
or divine. 

“Was ever such impudence, im- 
piety and nonsense broached among 
Pagans? In truth, they never would 
have been broached among Chris- 
tians, had not sanctity been made a 
cloak for those who sold godliness 
for gain, and propagated imposture 
at the price of all that was virtuous 
and sacred. 

“ Disloyalty is, indeed, rarely the 
crime of subjects and private men, 
and they who charge it most upon 
others, are they who practice it 
most themselves. King Richard the 
Second and Edward the Second, 
were the greatest rebels in England 
in their own time. The greatest 
rebel in all Italy is the ruler. Every 
lawless prince is a rebel, and the 
Grand Seignior is the greate.t that 
is, or can be, in his own dominions. 
It is true, he is bound by no writ- 
ten law; but in this very thing he 
is a rebel. No man ought to be ex- 
empt from the ties of laws, and the 
higher any man is, the more ties he 
ought tobe under. All power ought 
to be balanced with equal re- 
straints, else it will certainly grow 
mischievous. He who knows no 
law but his own lust, seldom ob- 
serves any other. Besides, there 
are such things as the eternal laws 
of mercy, justice and truth, legible 
by every man’s natural reason, when * 
it is not blinded by craft; and who- 
ever observes not these, let him be 
called by what name he will, is a re- 
bel to all the world, and it is loyalty 
to all the world to pursue him to 
destruction, — 
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“ Brutus, who expelled the royal 
and rebellious race of the Tarquins, 
was the most leyal man in Rome; 
and his sons, who would have re- 
stored them, were the greatest re- 
bels in Rome. The Roman people, 
therefore, acted justly when they 
rewarded the father with the chief 
magistracy, and the father acted 
justly when he sacrificed the traitors 
of his own loins to the liberties and 
resentments of the Roman people. 

“Some play with the words sov- 
ereign and subject, and divert them- 
selves with the ridicule of obedience 
resisting command; but their wit 
and reasoning are alike wrenched, 
whether they proceed from igno- 
rance or dishonesty, as they often 
do from both, as if the world were 
to be guided by sounJ rather than 
sense in things essential to its well- 
being. The highest and’ first sov- 
ereignty is in the laws, of which the 
prince has only the sovereign ex- 
ecution; in other. words, it is his 
office and duty to seo the laws 
obeyed—an employment which im- 
plies their superiority and his own 
subjection. 

“A learned prince, who knew not 
much of government, and practised 
less than he knew, did yet own that 
a king is only the chiet servant of 
ihe state. The law ought to be the 
measure of his power and actions, 
as much as any private man’s, and 
more, as his example is of greater in- 
fluence, and as his opportunities and 
temptations to break them are great- 
er than any private man’s can be. 
And as the only just reason that can 
be assigned why those crimes which 
are punished with doath in a sub- 
ject, have been often committed with 
impunity by a chief magistrate, was, 
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because the station which he was in 
gave him such s!rength, and such a 
party, that to have punished him 
the public quiet must have been 
risked or shaken. And as to the 
inferior great traitors, the gain of 
their crimes and partners of their 
guilt protected them. 

“Exalted wickedness is the safest. 
I could name an English reign, in 
which, for above twenty years toge- 
ther, there scarce passed a week in 
which the prince did not venture his 
crown, and his ministers forfeit their 
heads. And yet not one of these 
forfeitures were exacted ; so corrupt 
and wicked was the government, and 
so tame and acquiescing were tho 
people. Indeed the people in every 
country deserve the best usage, and 
in almost all meet with the worst ; 
their lot is very hard and unequal. 
They often pay millions, not only 
in their own wrong, but frequently 
to strengthen the hands of their op- 
pressors, and this they generally do, 
without so much as a tumult; yet 
for one of them te coin a silver six- 
pence is death and confiscation. 

“These things are obvious, yet 
how little are they considered. It 
is safer for a great man to roba 
country, than for a poor man to 
steal a loaf; but the wages of vil- 
lainy protect villains, and justice is 
only blind where the object is naked; 
but these are only complaints, 
which, we hope, we Britons will ne- 
ver have cause to make. 

“We have been formerly stunned 
with the big word prerogative, by 
those who contend for unlimited 
loyalty ; men who, while they re- 
serve to themselves a right to be the 
most turbulent of all subjects, would 
make all others the tamest, and the 
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blindest of all slaves.* But what 
prerogative do they mean? Iknow 
no prerogative in the crown, which 
is not at the same time a certain 
privilege of the people, for their 
sake granted, and for their sake to 
be exerted. And where a preroga- 
tive is claimed in opposition to the 
rights and interests of the people, 
so far a tyranny is claimed; tyranny 
being nothing else but the govern- 
ment of one man, or of a few men, 
against their inclination and inter- 
est. And where prerogative is ex- 
ercised more to the hurt than the 
good of the governed, it is no long- 
er prerogative, but violence and 
usurpation ; and therefore, in Eng- 
land, several prerogatives have from 
time to time been taken from the 
crown, because the crown had abus- 
ed them. 

“A certain British king was wont 
to say that, so long as he could 
make bishops and judges, he would 
have what law and gospel he pl as- 
ed—an impious and arbitrary say- 
ing, and a bold one coming from a 
prince of so mean a spirit, govern- 
ing a brave and a free people, who 
were disgraced by his profuse and 
ridiculous reign, which is one of 
those that stain our annals. But 
for all the absurdity of his govern- 
ment, and the smallness of his soul, 
he found himself able, by the assist- 
ance of sycophants, to multiply and 
entail many evils upon these king- 
doms. It is certain that he and 
some of his posterity found such 
complaisant bishops acd judges, 
that the religion and politics of the 
court were generally the religion 
and politics of Westminster Hall, 
and of Henry the Seventh’s chapel. 





* What a description of Congress ! 
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Absolute power in the crown was 
pleaded and granted in ioth those 
solemn places. 

**So wicked and merciless a thing 
is self-interest! Those grave mon, 
who were by profession the guar- 
diaus of truth and law, gave up 
both, to keep preferment, or to ac- 
quire it.* How little are men to 
be trusted, and how little does re- 
ligion bind them! They can break 
the strongest bands, violate the 
most awful oaths, and commit the 
most horrid, most extensive treach- 
eries, for the vilest and most uncer- 
tain gratifications. I am, therefore, 
seldom surprised to hear of the 
most astonishing things and events, 
whether they be public depreda- 
tions and massacres, or private 
treacheries and parricides; having 
my mind constantly filled with ex- 
amples that answer them, or exceed 
them, though, perhaps, they are not 
exactly of the same nature. 

“Tt is certain that those judges, 
counselors and clergy, who have 
adjudged: a dispensing and lawless 
power to kings, had, each of them, 
the guilt of a thousand private mur- 
derers upon their head. They, as 
it were, signed a death-warrant for 
their country; and, as much as in 
them lay, made themselves the au- 
thors of universal barbarity, slavery, 
infamy and wretchedness, and of 
every other evil and wickedness 
which is produced by that great 
source of all evil and wickedness, 
arbitrary power. 

“Of this we are sure, that the 
least public guilt is greater than 
the greatest private guilt. Let 
evcry man concerned in public trust 





* The same did our judges during Lin- 
coln’s rebellion, 
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everywhere consider this, and ex- 
amine his own heart. Every step 
which a public man takes, every 
speech which he makes, and every 
vote which he gives, may affect mil- 
lions. Whoever acts in a great sta- 
tion against his conscience, might, 
perhaps, with more innocence carry 
a dagger, and, like old Muly, stab 
twenty men a day. 

“Now, were these judges and 
counselors above-mentioned loyal- 
ists? Yes, doubtless, if there are 
such things as loyal traitors. For, 
even supposing loyalty centered 
wholly in the person of the prince, 
than which nothing can be more 
false; yet, even here, it loses its 
name, since it is doing him the 
highest unkindness, as it separates 
him from his people, and their 
hearts from him, and as it tempts 
him to evil, loads him with infamy 
and guilt, and lessens his security; 
in truth, such loyalty is perfidious- 
ness and flattery, and has cost many 
princes their lives and their king- 
doms. 

“No good prince will pretend that 
there is any loyalty due to him fur- 
ther than he himself is loyal to the 
law, and observant of his people, 
the maker of kings and of laws. If 
any man, misled by sound and delu- 
sion, doubt this, let him consider 
what is the design of magistracy, 
and what the duty of magistrates ; 
and if he has reason in him, he will 
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find that his duty is only due to 
those who perform theirs ; that pro- 
tection and allegiance are recipro- 
cal; that every man has a right to 
defend what no man has a right to 
take ; that the divine right of kings, 
if they had it, can only warrant 
them in doing actions that are di- 
vine, and cannot protect them in 
cruelty, depredation and oppression. 
That divine right to act wickedly 
is a contradiction and blasphemy, 
as it is Maledictio Supremi Numinis, 
a reproach upon the Deity, as if He 
gave any man a commission to be a 
devil. That a king, in comparison 
with the universe, is not so much as 
a mayor of a town, in comparison 
with a kingdom ; and that were Mr. 
Mayor called King, it would give 
him no new right; or, if a king 
were only called Mr. Mayor, it would 
not lessen nor abrogate his old ju- 
risdiction. That they are both civil 
officers, and that an offence in the 
lesser is more pardonable than an 
offence in the greater. That the 
doctrines of unbroken hereditary 
right, and of blind obedience, are 
the flights and forgeries of flatterers, 
who bely heaven and abuse men, to 
make their own court to power, and 
that not one of them will stand the 
trial himself; in fine, that govern- 
ment, honest and legal government, 
is Imperium Legum non Hominum, 
the authority of law and not of 
lust.” 
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Floating down Time’s arch’d alleys, 
Murm’ring music to the soul ; 

Flitting down hfe’s hills and valleys, 
Echo voices ceaseless roll. 


Softly swelling like the knelling 
Of the mellow chimes of convent bells, 
Come the echoes sadly, 
Come the echoes gladly, 
And around us throw their magic spells, 





Come tley pealing, come they stealing, 
O’er the soul with strong yet silent sweep, 
Oft their strains come blandly, 
Then their notes roll grandly, 
Like the anthems of the mighty deep. 


Echoes from the vales of ages, 
Rolling down with solemn chime ; 

Words of poets, heroes, sages, 
Sweet, inspiring, grand, sublime, 


Now we listen, lost, enchanted, 
As we catch those strains endeared, 
And our souls like houses haunted, 
Oft are filled with voices weired. 


Echoes from the days of childhood, 
From those bright, those happy hours, 
When we roved the wearied wild-wood, 
Sought and culled the first spring flowers, 


Come they chiming, richly rhyming, 
Fairy tales of bright days-long ago, 
As they come so fleetly, 
As they speak so sweetly, 
Lot the tear-drops welling freely flow. 


And they murmur, soul be firmer 
In the strugglings for the good and right ; 
For as time has rolled on, 
Thou hast seen thy golden 
Prospects sink and fade in darkest night, 





* It has been remarked by one of the most distinguihed philosophers of our day, that 
no atmospheric vibration ever becomes extinct ; that the pu of speech pass in waves 
away, but wander still, reflected hither and thither, through the regions of air eternally, 
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Other echoes, sweetly blendinz, 

Float around this sin-cursed earth, 
Down their courses they've been wending, 
From the years that gave them birth— 
Had their birth when throngs of angels, 

Hov’ring o’er Judea’s bills, 
Chaunted forth their sweet evangels, 
Soft as notes of purling rills, 


Mountains caught the words of glory, 
‘¢ Peace on earth, good will to men,” 
Hill-tops taking up the story, 
Sent the echo back again ; 
Wild winds in their Jawless courses, 
Paused to catch the wondrous song $ 
Rivers bore it from their sources ; 
Forests rolled the tide along ; 


Wave to wave, the song repeating, 
Bore it onward in their mirth ; 
Lo! the storm-cloud gladly greeting, 
Sent the echo back to earth. 
Now these echoes still are swelling, 
In a thousand church-bell chimes, 
In the hallelujaus welling, 
From a thousand varied climes, 


Musing in the hours of twilight, 
Spirit angels round us float, 

Winding down through heaven’s sky-light, 
Lo! we catch their silvery note, 


Sofily, sweetly ringing, 
Like a seraph singing, 
Comes this echo from the far-off shore, 
Like a spirit speaking, 
Lo! we hear it waking, 
Glowing strains lke angel voices pour, 


Tis a near one—aye, a dear one— 
Speaking from the portals of the sky, 
Calv’ry’s story telling, 
Praise and glory swelling 
Unto God upon His throne most high, 


And they’ve come, sepulchral, solemn, 
Filling all our land with gloom, 
From the tread of marching column, 
From the cannon’s sullen boom ; 
Every shot in every battie, 
Every wounded soldier’s cry, 
Every gurgling, low, death-rattle, 
Every pining pris’ner’s sigh, 
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Waked an echo, oh ! so cheerless, 
Round some hallowed old h:arth-stone— 
Sobbings for the brave and fearless, 
For the suffering, dying—gone, 
O’er our land this music surges, 
Surges in a sad refrain ; 
In the low and doleful dirges, 
Dirges for the noble slain. 


Still forever, O, ye echoes, 
Come to gladden and console ; 

Never shall ye, like the wreckers, 
P.ace a talse light for the soul. 





THE COFFEE HOUSE OF SURAT. 


A FRENCH LEGEND. 


[BY JAMES G. LA ROR, JR. 


Turne was in Surat a coffee house 
where many foreigners used to meet 
in the afternoon. One day there 
came there a Persian doctor of law, 
who had written all his life on theo- 
logy, and who did not any more be- 
lieve in God. “ What is God ?” said 
he. “Where did he come from? 
Who created him? Where is he? 
If he were a body, one could see 
him. . If he were a spirit, he would 
be intelligent and just; he would 
not permit that there should be any 
more unfortunate people on the 
earth. Myself, after working so 
niuch in his favor, should be Pontiff 
of Ispaham, instead of being forced 
to flee from Persia, after having 
sought to enlighten men. There is 
then no God.” 

Thus the doctor, misled by his 
ambition, by dint of reasoning on 
the first of all things, came to lose 


his own reason, and believed that it 
was not his own intelligence which 
existed no more, but that which gov- 
erned the universe. He had for a 
slave a Cafre, almost naked, whom 
he left at the door of the coffee 
house, while he went to lay down 
on the sofa, and took a cup of co- 
quena, or opium. When this drink 
began to heat his brain, he glanced 
at his slave, who was now sitting on 
a stone in the sun, occupied in driv- 
ing away the flies which almost de- 
voured him : 

“Miserable black, believest thou 
that there is a God ?” 

“Who can doubt it?” answered 
the Cafre, and saying these words, 
he drew from the girdle which cov- 
ered his loins a little grotesque 
image of wood, and said: “There 
is the God who has protected me 
since I have been in the world; he 
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is made of the fetich tree of my 
country.” 

All the people of the coffee house 
were not less surprised at the res- 
ponse of the slavo than at the ques- 
tion of the master. 

A Brame, shrugging his shoul- 
ders, said to the negro, “ Poor im- 
becile, how thou carriest thy God 
in thy girdle. Learn that there is 
no other God than Brama, who has 
created the world, and whose tem- 
ples are on the border of the Gan- 
ges. The Bramans are the only 
priests, and it is by their particular 
protection that they subsisted for 
more than a hundred thousand 
years, in spite of all the revolutions 
of India.” 

Instantly a Jewish broker took 
the word, and said: “ How can the 
Bramans believe that God has tem- 
ples but in India, and that he exists 
but for their cast alone? There is 
no other God but that of Abraham, 
and who has no other people but 
those ofIsrael. He preserved them, 
though scattered all over the earth, 
until the time when he collected 
them to give them the empire of na- 
tions, when there will be raised his 
temple the most marvelous of the 
universe.” 

Saying these words, the Israelite 
shed some tears. He was about to 
speak further, when an Italian said 
to him in anger : 

“You do God an injustice by say- 
ing that he loves the children of 
Israel. He has rejected them for 
more than 1,700 years, as you might 
judge by their dispersion. He calls 
to-day all the men in the Roman 
Church, except whom there will be 
none saved.” 

A Protestant minister of the Dan- 
ish mission of Tranguebar, answer- 
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ed, turning pale, to the Catholic 
missionary : 

“ How can you confine the salva- 
tion of men to your idolatrous re- 
ligion? Learn that there will be 
none saved but those who follow the 
gospel and adore God both in mind 
and truth, under the law of Jesus.” 

Then a Turk, officer of the port 
of Surat, and who smoked his pipe, 
said to the two Christians, with a 
grave air : 

“The law of Jesus has been abol- 
ished since the arrival of Mahomet, 
the Holy Ghost predicted by Jesus 
himself, the word of God. Your re- 
ligion consists in but a few king- 
doms, and it is upon its ruins that 
ours raised itself in the finest parts 
of Europe, Asia, Africa, and their 
islands. It is to-day seated on the 
throne of Mogul, and spreads itself 
to China, the country of light. You 
recognize yourself the just humilia- 
tion of the Jews, recognize also the 
mission of the Prophet and his vic- 
tories. There will be none saved 
but the friends of Mahomet and 
Omar, because those who follow Ali 
are infidel,” ; 

At these words the doctor, who, it 
will be remembered, was of Persia, 
where the people were of the sect 
of Ali, smiled, but there arose a 
great quarrel in the coffee house, on 
account of all the strangers, who 
were of different religions, among 
whom were Christians, Abyssinians, 
Cophtes, Tartars, Ishmaelites, Arabs, 
and fire-worshippers. All disputed 
on the nature of God and on his 
worship, each sustaining that the 
true religion was in his own coun- 


There was there a literary man of 
China, a disciple of Confucius, who 
voyaged for his own instruction. He 
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was in the corner of the coffee house, 
drinking, ‘hearing all and saying 
nothing. The Turkish custom-house 
officer addressed him in a strong 
voice, saying : 

“Good Chinese, who keeps 80 si- 
lent, you know that many of the re- 
ligions have penetrated to China. 
Some merchants of our country, 
who placed me in their service, as- 
sured me that that of Mahomet was 
the best. What think you of God 
and the religions of his prophets ?” 

There then arose a great silence 
in the house. The disciple of Con- 
facius, taking his hands out of the 
recess of his robe, crossed them on 
his breast, and said in a voice sweet 
and possessed : 

“Gentlemen, if you will have the 
patience to hear me, I will cite for 
your benefit an example which is 
still fresh in my memory. At the 
time I departed from China to come 
to Surat, I embarked on an English 
vessel, which had made the tour of 

-the world. In making way, we cast 
anchor on the oriental coast of Sum- 
atra. In the afternoon we, a few of 
the passengers and some of the sail- 
ors, descended to the earth and 
stopped on the border of the sea, 
near a small village. Under the 
shady cocoa-trees reposed a number 
of men of different countries. There 
came there a blind man, who had 
lost his sight in trying to contem- 
plate the sun. He had the ambi- 
tious folly to comprehend the na- 
ture of that body, and at length it 
appropriated his sight. He had 
tried all the means of the optician, 
chemist, and even of the necro- 
mancer, to shut up the sun’s rays in 
abottle. Not being able to, he said: 
‘The light of the sun is not a fluid, 
for it cannot be agitated by the 
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wind ; itis not a solid, for pieces 
cannot be detached from it; it is 
not fire, for it cannot be hurt by 
water; itis not a spirit, for it is 
visible’; it is not a body, because 
one cannot touch it; it is nota 
movement by itself, because it can- 
not be agitated by bodies of the 
most wonderfal weight; it is then 
nothing at all.’ And thus, in en- 
deavoring to contemplate that body, 
he had lost his sight, and what is 
worse, his reason. He believed that 
it was not hissight, but the sun which 
existed no more. He had as con- 
ductor a negro, who, having placed 
his master under the shade of the 
tree, took therefrom a cocoa-nut, 
and put himself to make a lamp 
with its shell, a wick with the husks, 
and to squeeze out of the knuckle a 
little oil for his new-made lamp. 
During the time the negro thus 
occupied himself, the blind man 
said to him, with a righ: ‘Is 
there then no more light in 
the world?’ ‘There is that of the 
sun,’ responded the negro. ‘What 
is the sun?’ asked the gentleman. 
‘I know nothing of it,’ respond- 
ed the African, ‘if it is not that 
his rise is the commencement of my 
work, and his setting the last of it. 
His light is not less interesting 
than my lamp, which lights me in 
my hut without it. I could not 
serve you during the night.’ Then, 
showing the small cocoanut, he con- 
tinued: ‘There is my sun.’ At 
this a man of the village, who walk- 
ed on crutches, laughed, and, be- 
lieving that the blind man was born 
blind, said: ‘Learn that the sun is 
a globe of fire which rises itself all 
the days in the seas, and sets all 
the evenings in the West, in the 
mountains of Sumatra. This you 
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do not know, but there are those 
who do—how could you without 
sight? A fisherman then got up 
and said to the lame man: ‘They 
speak the truth when they say that 
you have not been beyond your own 
village. If you had your fine legs 
and made the tour of the Isle of 
Sumatra, you wouid know that the 
sun is not always in the mountains, 
but that he is all the morning in 
the seas, and re-enters in the even- 
ing to cool himself. That is what I 
see all the time along the coast.’ 
An inhabitant of a near isle of 
India said to the fisherman: ‘How 
can a man of common sense believe 
that the sun is a globe of fire, and 
that each day he is in the sea, and 
re-enters in the evening? Learn 
then that the sun is a God or di- 
vinity of my country—that he walks 
all the days in the skies, in a chariot 
about the mountain of Menuwa— 
that when it is eclipsed it is pro- 
tected by the serpents Ragon and 
Reton, who are delivered by the 
prayers of the Indians on the bor- 
der of the Ganges. It is very am- 
bitious folly for an inhabitant of 
Sumatra to believe that he lights 
but on the horizon of his own 
island; but this cannot enter into 
the head of a man who has emigrat- 
ed but in a skiff.’ A Luscar captain 
of a bark of commerce which was 
anchored there, said: ‘ You’re just 
as wise as your predecessor, whom 
you condemn. You should know 
that I have voyaged to the Red Sea, 
on the coast of Arabia, to Mada- 
gascar, to the Isles of Malacca and 
the Phillipine; the sun shines on 
all these countries as well as. in 
India. He turns around a moun- 
tain, and raises himself in the Isles 
of Japan, that they call for that 
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reason Jepon, or Gé-puen, birth 
of the sun, and he sets very far off 
in the West behind the English 
islands. I am very sure of it, for 
I have it to say, having heard it 
from grandfather in my infancy. 
He had voyaged all over the world, 
and I know that I speak the truth.’ 
He was going on to say more, 
when an English sailor of our ves- 
sel interrupted him, saying: ‘There 
is no country where they know of 
the sun better than that of Eng- 
land. Learn, then, he naither rises 
nor sets in any part. He makes with- 
out ceasing the tour of the world, 
and of this I’m very certain, for 
everywhere I have traveled I have 
met it.” Then, taking a rattan 


from the hands of one of his audi- . 


tors, he traced a circle on the sand, 
endeavoring to explain the course 
of the sun from one tropic to 
another, but he could not make 
clear his assertions. He took for 
witness to the truth of his explana- 


tion the pilot of his vessel. The. 


pilot was a wise man, and had lis- 
tened to the dispute without saying 
anything, but when he saw that 
they kept silent for him to speak, 
he said: ‘Each of you deceives 
each other, and is himself de- 
ceived. The sun does not turn 
around the earth, but the earth 
turns around him, presenting him 
the whole in twenty-four hours, the 
Isles of Japan, Phillipines, Mal- 
lacca, Sumatra, Africa, Europe, 
England and many other countries. 
The sun does not light for one 
mountain, an isle, horizon, a sea, 
nor even for the earth. It is the 
centre of the universe, and lights 
five other planets, who turn else- 
where around it, and some much 
bigger than the earth, and very 
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much more removed from the sun. 
So is between others Saturn, twenty 
thousand leagues, in which is two 
hundred and eighty-five millions of 
leagues in distance. I do not speak 
of the moon, which is also another. 
Each of you should have’an idea 
of these truths, and if he examines 
what I have said closely, he will 
remove the ambitious thought that 
the sun shines but for his country, 
and if you watch closely your own 
skies.’ Thus spoke, to the great 
astonishment of his listeners, the 
pilot who had made the tour of the 
world, and observed te sky. 

“Tt is even of God as of the sun,” 
added the disciple of Confucius, 
“Each man believes to have God 
himself only in his chapel, or at least 
in his country. Each person of you 
believe him shut up in this temple, 
when he is visible to the univeise, 
and cannot be shut up. Meanwhile, 
is there a temple to be compared to 
that which God elevates himself in? 
All the temples of the world are 
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made but in imitation of that of na- 
ture. We mind in some sinks of 
holy water, some columns, vaults, 
lamps, statues, inscriptions, books 
of the law, sacrifices, altars and 
priests. But in what temples is 
there holy water vast as the sea, 
which is not included in a shell ?— 
columns as high as the forest trees, 
which are filled with fruits?—a 
vault as elevated as the sky?—a 
lamp like the sun?—statues in 
mockery of Him ?—altars as holy as 
to compete with Him ?—books of 
law to compare with His word ?— 
priests as saintly as God Himself, 
the Pontiff? The more a man imi- 
tates God, the more he approaches 
His holiness, and is beloved by 
H m.” 

Thus spoke the disciple of Con- 
fucius, and all the people of the 
coffee-house, who, a minute or so 
ago, disputed on the excellence of 
their religion, kept a profound si- 
lence. 





THE TRUE BETROTHAL, 


Yes, you vow to love me ever, 
As you love me now to-day; 
Say no change shall us dissever; 

Answer me one question, pray. 


Ever! 'tis a word supernal, 
Borrowed from a foreign tongue; 
It belongs to the Sen 
And on angels’ lips first hung. 


Boundless, endless is itsmeaning, * 
Though men hem it in Time’s space; 
Each, in httleness o’erv eening, 
Binds it to his mortal race. 


Tell me where you ever reacheth, 
To Death’s night, or Heaven’s day? 
Any what your answer teacheth, 
I will answer yea or nay. 
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Waen the great Jugurtha was 
leaving Rome, he exclaimed: “ Ve- 
nalis civitas mox peritura si empto- 
rem invenias!” %. @, “Mercenary 
city, ripe for destruction, and just 
ready to deliver up thyself and all 
thy liberties to the highest bidder, 
who is able to buy thee?” 

Rome, the nurse of heroes, the 
mistress of nations, the glory of 
empires, and the source, the stan- 
dard and pattern of virtue and 
knowledge, and indeed of everything 
which was praiseworthy and valu- 
able amongst men, soon after Ju- 
gurtha flung this character upon it, 


as he departed, fell under such 
weight of corruption and impiety, 
that it never rose again. 

And yet it was not the fault of 


the populace of Rome, The mass 
of the people were rather the vic- 
tims and the tools of venality and 
corruption, than venal and corrupt 
themselves. This is the case in 
all and in all countries. Fre- 
quently but ten or twelve men in 
& population of millions are the 
sole fountains of corruption. What 
is called political “rings” are ne- 
ver composed of but a few indi- 
viduals, who are compactly or- 
ganized for the purpose of monopo- 
lizing the spoils of office. Much 
as has been said, for instancé, of the 
corruption of Tammany Hall, (and 
we are ashamed to confess that too 
much cannot easily be said on this 
subject,) the venality and corrup- 
tion by no means reaches the mass 


of voters who follow the fortunes of 
that organization. These masses 
‘are honest mechanics and laboring 
men, who vote the Democratic tick- 
et from principle, without expecta- 
tion of personal reward. But the 
“ring” which manages all these 
votes is moved, as all political 
“rings” are, by the sole idea of office 
and plunder. Nor is this “ring” 
composed entirely of Democrats—it 
is made up of members of both par- 
ties, the proportion of Democrats not 
being greater than the excess of 
Democratic majorities in the city. 
It has been understood for years 
that the ancient spoils king, Thur- 
low Weed, was hand in-glove with 
the “Tammany ring,” and was in 
fact a member of it—an assistant, if 
not a teacher, to Messrs. Sweeney, 
Connelly, and Tweed, the gentle- 
men who “ho'd the ropes” in Tam- 
many, and who, if they have helped 
deplete the pockets of the people, 
have been guilty of no such crusade 
upon their own. On the contrary, 
from very poor men, they have all 
become very rich. If they have 
been wanting in culture, and in the 
breeding that generally belongs to 
gentlemen, they have had an ex- 
cess of cunning and good luck, 
which has placed them in the list of 
rich men. But th: poor masses . f 
voters who have followed their lead 
are no richer, and never had any 
thought or hope of reward for their 
political action. What is called the 
“ring” embraces but a few dozens 
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at most, and all the rest of the vast 
crowd of Democratic voters of this 
city are innocent of any of the abo- 
minations which are committed by 
the few venal and unprincipled men 
who contiive to lead them. For in- 
stance, what had the masses of the 
people to do with the $40,000 swin- 
dle, which the few Democratic and 
Republican beneficiaries of the act 
of the last Legislature, appropriating 
that sum for the berefit of the 
“ring,” and its operators, so abund- 
antly enjoyed? All the Democratic 
masses had to do with it was to pay 
the extra taxes which it imposed. 
The history of that act admirably 
illustrates the beauty of “ ring” po- 
litics. Mr. William Hitchman, a 
deputy clerk of arrears, was sent to 
the last Legislature, and was, by the 
figuring of the “ring,” made speak- 
er, for the purpose of controlling 
the appointment of certain commit- 
tees, important, in a commercial 
point of view, to the Democratic 
and Republican swindlers who are 
inside of that close concern. Mr. 
Hitchman’s usefulncss was seen in 
the fact that when the tax bill was 
made up, an item of $40,000 was in- 
serted, to be appropriated by the 
Comptroller, Richard B. Connolly, 
(vulgarly called among the mass of 
Democra‘s “Slippery D:ck,”) ac- 
cording to his judgment, for the in- 
crease of the salaries of the em- 
ployees of the Finance Department. 
That was certaiuly a considerate Le- 
gislature, to ent: ust the distribution 
of $40,000 to the discretion of “Slip- 
pery Dick!” It was an amiable Le- 
gislature. But Mr. Hitchman, who 
was himself one of the employes to 
be benefited, had the appointment 
of the Committee, and then several 
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of the other said employees under 
Connolly are of the blackest kind of 
Black Republicans, and they were 
therefore able to manipulate the Re- 
publican members, so as to have the 
nice little arrangement slide through 
without hitching. It did slide 
through—and on the first of June 
this distribution of $40,000 took 
place, as the warrants on the City 
Treasury will show. It was done 
according to the “discretion” of 
Richard B. Connolly, as any one 
might guess by the following exhi- 
bit : 

Peter B.Sweeney, whose salary was 
only $23,000 before, was raised to 
$33,000. 

J. Townsend Connolly, son of 
the “ Dick,” had his salary raised 
from $5,000 to $7,000. 

Smyth, a s_n-in-law of “ Dick,” 
had his salary raised from $5,000 to 
$7,000. 

Hutchins, another son-in-law of 
“ Dick,” had his salary raised from 
$5,000 to $7,000. 
pees Sweeney’s nephew, had 

‘salary raised from $5,000 to 
$7,000. 

Now no man can say that the 
above exhibit does not bear unmis- 
takable evidence of the “ discretion” 
of the “slippery Comptroller” of 
New York city. 

Storrs, a clerk, whose po itics are 
as black as a negro’s face, had his 
salary raised from $2,000 to $4,000. 

Burnham, another clerk, of the 
intense African complexion, had his 
salary raised from $2,000 to $4,000. 

Bostwick, another African clerk, 
had his sa'ary raised from $3,000 to 
$3,500. 

Three Democratic clerks received 
only $500 additional salary. 
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T. J. Barr, Sweeney’s uncle, in the 
name of somebody, it is said, re- 
ceives $3,000. 

Hitchman, the speaker, the con- 
venient and the well interested tool 
of the whole thing .n the Legisla- 
ture, it is believed still draws his sa- 
lary in the name of somebody. 

Ned Moore, who seems to have 
two places, receives on each 1,$500. 

It will be seen ‘hat several thou- 
sand of the $40,000 remain unac- 
counted for, so far as we can get at 
the “discretionary” performances 
of the Comptroller. If it were not 
for the danger of being frightfully 
abused, we should boldly ask what 
has become of the remains of the 
$40,000. We shall be very happy 
to publish any correct information 
on this subject in the next number 
of Taz Otp Guarp. 

Our object for the present is to 
clear the masses of the Democratic 
party of any share of the respon- 
sibility of this stupendous swindle. 
The odium must beshared solely by 
the “ring,” which is a close an 
most secret combination of 
parties. It appears that nearly all 
the men holding office under Con- 
polly, except members of his own 
family, are Black Republicans. And 
Connolly himself has really no poli- 
tics, except to keep with the majori- 
ty. He would be just as zealous on 
one side as the other, if eac: had 
t .e same amoun: of spoil; to place 
at his “discretion.” So with the 
other members of the “ring.” The 
masses of neither party are, there- 
fore, responsible for the indivi- 
dual enterprises of these swindlers, 
any further than that they endure 
and seek to cover them from just 
censure. The masses know nothing 
of these abominations, because we 
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have had, in this city, no daily pa- 
per which has been honcstly the or- 
gan and the friend of the masses, 
The “ring” keeping in its interests 
adroit individuals of hoth parties, 
has silenced the daily press to all 
its real crimes, and the Democratic 
party of this city has therefore had 
to father a weight of odium that be- 
longed alone to individuals of both 
parties. We, for one, do not feel 
that we are any more responsible 
for the conduct of Connolly and 
Sweeney, than Mr. Greeley or Mr. 
Raymond is for the drunkenness of 
Gen. Grant, or for the spoon pro- 
clivities of Butler. We have never 
held our neighbor Greeley respon- 
sible for the swindling appropria- 
tions of Forney, as Clerk of the 
United States Senate, and we insist 
that he shall not hold us responsi- 
b‘e for the financial eccentricities of 
“Slippery Dick,” Sweeney & Co. of 
the “ring.” If two or three men 
caling themselves Democrats are 
the head of the “ring,” Mr. Greeley 
must confess that members of his 
party are the tail of it, and if the 
head is more to be respected than 
the tail, we insist that our cotem- 
porary has no advantage over us in 
this matt r. The honesty, the un- 
purchasable integrity of the masses 
of the Democratic voters of this 
city is as little to be suspected as 
that of any other equal number of 
men on earth. They eat the bread 
of their own toil ; and if they are 
swindled and oppressed with heavy 
burdens of taxation, laid on by the 
villainy of a few leaders of «ach 
party, they ought not to be, in any 
degree, held responsible for th» 
wrongs which prey upon them. Give 
the Democratic masse of the city a 
daily organ which faithfully unveils 
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the corruptions of all “rings,” of 
every description and name, and it 
will not be a quarter of a year be- 
fore the nests of political leaders, 
both Democra ic and Republican, 
will b broken up and destroyed. 
The masses do not wish to be tax d 
to death. They do not wish to pay 
Peter B. Sweeney $33,000 a year for 
a service which thousands of honest 
and capable men would be willing 
to perform for $5,000. What the 
Democratic masses have needed is 
a thoroughgoing, unfearing, and un- 
purchasable daily paper, which will 
thunder perpetually against the ty- 
ranny and abominations of all 


“rings,” in whatever name or shape 
they appear. Such a paper would. 
now become an organ of greater po- 
litical power than any dai!y ever be- 
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fore published in America. The 
masses of this city have been fam- 
ishing for such an organ. They 
have never had such an organ. 
Every daily has been, morally at 
least, owned by some faction, or by 
some interest that was not in honest, 
hearty sympathy with the Demo- 
cratic masses. The patronage con- 
trolled by “rings” has hitherto been 
sufficient to purchase silence upon 
everything that was vital to their 
supreme rule. There is a mighty 
field for such a paper. By reforming 
the abuses of “rings” in our cities, it 
would overthrow political venality 
throughout the whole country, and 
dese ve a reputation which has been 
enjoyed by no man since the time 
of Washington. 





AFTER. “ 


After the shower, the tranquil sun ; 
After the s.icw, the emerald leaves ; 
Silver stars when day is done ; 

A ter the harvest, golden sheaves, 


After the clouds, the violet sky ; 
After the tempest,. the lull of waves ; 
Quiet woods when the winds go by ; 
After the battle, peaceful graves. 


After the knel', the wedding bells ; 
After the bud, the radiant rose ; 
Joyful greetings from sad farewells ; 
Atter our weeping, sweet repose. 


After the burden, the blissful meed ; 
Ater the flight, the downy nest ; 
After the furrow, the waking seed ; 
After the shadowy river—rest ! 
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We publish the following letter 
from General Ould, in order to pre- 
serve it in some more permanent 
form than a newspaper. Besides, 
it ought to be read and reread at 
this time. It undeniably fixes the 


“horrors of Andersonville” upon 
General Grant and the War De- 
partment at Washington. An inno- 
cent man (Wurtz) has been hanged 
for crimes which really belonged to 


Grant, and such must be the in- 
exorable verdict of history. It was 
Grant’s fault that our prisoners at 
Andersonville did not have medi- 
cines, and that they were not nursed 
and taken care of by their own 
friends. Grant could, at any mo- 
ment, have brought every prisoner 
* out of Andersonville, or he could 
have sent their own friends with 
medicine from the North, to take 
care of them. But he and S anton, 
with a brutality of the devil him- 
self, preferred that, our soldiers 
should die there of starvation, and 
for the want of medicine, as a means 
of “firing up the northern heart,” 
by lying stories about the cruelty of 
the South to our prisoners. Who- 
ever reads the following letter will 
be compelled to admit that if any- 
body deserved to be hanged, it was 
Grant and Stanton. They, and they 
alone, are responsible for all the 
“horrors of Andersonville :” 


“ Ricamonp, Va., Aug. 17, 1868. 

“ To the Editors of the National Intl- 
ligencer : 

“ Gznttemen—I have recently 
seen so many misrepresentations of 
the action of the late Confederate 
authorities in relation to prisoners 
that I feel it due to the truth of 
history, and peculiarly incumbent 
on me as their agent of exchange, 
to bring tu the attention of the 
country the facts set forth in this 


paper : 
“THE CARTEL OF EXCHANGE. 


“The cartel of exchange bears 
date July 22, 1862. Its chief pur- 
pose was to secure the delivery of 
all prisoners of war. To that end, 
the fourth article provided that all 
prisoners of war should be dis- 
charged on parole in ten days after 
their capture. From the date of 
the cartel until the summer of 1863, 
the Confederate authorities had the 
excess of prisoners. During that 
interval deliveries were made as fast 
as the Federal Government furnish- 
ed transportation. Indeed, upon 
more than one occasion, I urged 
the Federal authorities to send in- 
creased means of transportation. 
It has never been alleged that the 
Confederate autbor.ties failed or 
neglected to make prompt deliveries 
of prisoners who were not held un- 
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der charges, when they had the ex- 
cess. On the other hand, during 
the same time, the cartel was open- 
ly and notoriously violated by the 
Federal authorities. Officers and 
men were kept in confinement, 
sometimes in irons, or doomed to 
cells, without charge or trial. Many 
officers were kept in confinement 
even after the notices published by 
the Federal authorities had declar- 
ed them exchanged. 

“In the summer of 1863 the Fe- 
deral authorities insisted upon lim- 
iting exchanges to such as were 
held in confinement on either side. 
This I resisted, as being in violation 
of the cartel. * * * * 


EVEN OFFER OF EXCHANGE, 


“The Confederate authorities ad- 
hered to their position until the 
10th of August, 1864, when, moved 
by the sufferings of the men in the 
prisons of each belligere:t, they 


determined to abate their just de- - 


mand. Accordingly, on the last 
named day, I addressed the follow- 
ing communication to Brigadier- 
General John E. Mulford (then ma- 
jor), Assistant Agent of Exchange: 


‘Ricumonp, Aug. 10, 1864. 
* Major John E. Mulford, Assistant Agent of 
Exchange : 

‘Sm—You have several times proposed 
to me to exchange the prisoners respec- 
tively held by the two belligerents—officer 
for cffiicer, and man forman. The same 
offer has also been made by other officials 
having charge of matters connected with 
the exchange of prisoners. 

‘This proposal has heretofore been de- 
clined by the Confedcrate authorities, they 
insisting upon the terms of the cartel, 
which required the delivery of the excess 
on eithcr side on parole. In view, how- 
ever, of the very large number of prisoners 
now held by e ch party, and the suffering 
consequent upon their confinement, I now 
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consent to the above proposal, and agree 
to deliver to you the prisoners held in cap- 
tivity by the Confederate authorities, pro- 
vided you agree to deliver an equal num- 
ber of Confederate officers and men. As 
equal numbers are delivered from time to 
time, they will be declared exchanged. 
This proposal is made with the understand- 
ing that the officers and men on both sides 
who have been longest in captivity will be 
first delivered where it is practicable. 

‘I shall be happy to hear from you as 
speedily as possible, whether this arrange- 
ment can be carried out. Respectfully, 
your obedis.t servant, 


‘Rosert Outp, Agent of Exchange.’ 


“The delivery of this letter was 
accompanied with a statement of 
the mortality which was hurrying 
so many Federal prisoners at An- 
dersonville to the grave. 


“THE OFFER REPEATED. 


“ On the 22d day of August, 1864, 
not having heard anything in re- 
sponse, I addressed a communica- 
tion to Major-General E. A. Hitch- 
cock, United States Commissioner 
of Exchange, covering a copy of the 
foregoing letter to General Mulford, 
and requesting an acceptance of my 
propositions. No answer. 

“No answer was ever received to 
either of these letters. General Mul- 
ford, on the 31st of August, 1864, 
informed me in writing that he had 
no communication on the subject 
from the United States authorities, 
and that he was not at thit time 
authorized to make any answer. 


* RESULT OF ITS REFUSAL. 


“This offer, which would have in- 
stantly restored to freedom thou- 
sands of suffering captives—which 
would have released every Federal 
soldier in confinement in Confede- 
rate prisons—was not even noticed. 
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‘* ANOTHER OFFER—THE SUPPLY OF ME- 
DICINES—ITS REFUSAL. 


“In January, 1864, and, indeed, 
some time earlier, it became very 
manifest that, in consequence of the 
complication in relation to ex- 
changes, the large bulk of prisoners 
on both sides would remain in cap- 
tivity for many long and weary 
months, if not for the duration of 
the war. Prompted by an earnest 
desire to alleviate the hardships of 
confinement on both sides, I ad- 
dressed the following communica- 
tion to General E. A; Hitchcock, 
United States Commissioner of Ex- 
change, and on or about the day of 
its date, delivered the same to the 
Federal authority: 


‘Was DEPARTMENT, 


‘ CONFEDERATE STATES OF AMERICA, 
‘Ricumonp, Va., J n. 24, 1864. 


‘ Major deneral E. A. Hitchcock, Agent of 
Exchange: 


‘Srr—In view of the present difficultics . 


attending the exchange and release of 
prisoners, I propose that all such on either 
side shall be attended bya proper number 
of their own surgeons, who, under rules 
to be established, shall be permitted to 
take charge of their health and com- 
fort. 

‘I also propose that these surgeons shall 
act as ccmmissaries, with power to receive 
and distribute such contributions of money, 
food, clothing, and medicines as may be 
forwarded for the relief of prisoners. I 
further propose that these surgeons be se- 
lected by their own governments, and that 
they shall have full liberty, and at any and 
all times, through the agents of exchange, 
to make repor‘s, not on'y of their own 
acts, but of any matters relating to the 
welfare of prisoners. Respectfully, your 
obedient servant, 


‘Rosert Ovup, Agent of Exchange.’ 


“To this communication no reply 
of any kind was ever made. 
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* SUFFERING ON AOCOUNT OF THE Ri- 
FUSAL. 


“ When it was ascertained that ex- 

changes could not be made either on 
the basis of the cartel, or officer for 
officer and mau for man, I was in- 
structed by the Confederate autho- 
rities to offer to the United Siates 
Government their sick and wound- 
ed, without requiring any equiva- 
lents. Accordingly, in the summer 
of 1864, I did offer to deliver 
from ten to fifteen thousand of 
the sick and wounded at the mouth 
of the Savannah river, without re- 
quiring any equivalents, assuring at 
the same time the agent of the 
United States, General Mulford, that 
if the number for which he might . 
send transportation, could not rea- 
dily be made from sick and wound- 
ed, I would supply the difference 
with well men. Although this offer 
was made in the sucmer of 1864, 
transportation was not sent to the 
Savannah river until about the mid- 
dle or last of November, and then I 
delivered as many prisoners as could 
be transported, some thirteen thou- 
sand in number, amongst whom 
were more than five thousand well 
men. * * * 


‘REFUSAL OF MEDICINES. 


* In the summer of 1864, in con- 
sequence of certain information 
communicated to me by the Sur- 
geon-General of the Confedera e 
States as to the deficiency of medi- 
cines, I offered to make purchases 
of medicines from the United States 
authorities, to be used exclusively 
for the relief of Federal prisoners. 
I offered to pay gold, cotton, or to- 
bacco for them, and even two or 
three prices if required. At the 














same time I gave assurances that 
the medicines would be used exclu- 
sively in the treatment of Federal 
prisoners, and moreover agreed, on 
behalf of the Confederate States, if 
it was insisted on, that such medi- 
cines might be brought into the 

Confederate lines by the United 

States surgecns, and dispensed by 

them. To this offer I never receiv- 

ed any reply. Incredible as this 
appears, it is strictly true. 

“‘PEDERAL OFFICERS KNOW THE FACTS. 
“Gen John E. Mulford is person- 

ally cognizant of the truth of most, 
if not all, the facts which I have 
narrated. He was connected with 
the cartel rom its date until the close 
of the war. During a portion of 
the time he wis Assistant Agent of 
Exchange on the part of the United 
States. I always found him to be 
an honorable und truthful gentle- 
man. I appeal to him for the truth 
of what I have written. There are 
other Federal corroborations to por- 
tions of my statements. They are 
foun’ in the report of Major-Gene- 
ral B. F. Butler to the ‘Committee 
on the Cond ct of the War.’ About 
the last of March, 1684, I had seve- 
ral conferences with General But- 
ler at Fortress Monroe in relation 
to the difficulties attending an ex- 
change of prisoners, and we reached 
what we both thought a tolerably 
satisfactory basis. 

“GEN. GRANT'S ORDERS—HE DIRECTS 
THAT NO ABLE-BODIED PRISONERS BE 
EXCHANGED. 

“'’he day that I left there, Gene- 
ral Grant arrived. General Butler 
says he communicated to him the 
state of the negotiations, and ‘most 
emphatic verbal directions were re- 
ceived from the Lieutenant-General 
not to take any step by which ano- 
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ther able-bodied man should be ex- 
changed until further orlers from 
him ;’ and that on April 30th, 1865, 
he received a telegram from Gene- 
ral Grant, ‘to receive all the sick 
and wounded the Conf-derate au- 
thorities may send you, but send no 
more in exchange.’ Unless my re- 
collection fails me, General Butler 
also, in an address to his constitu- 
ents, substantially declares that he 
was directed in his management of 
the question of exchange with the 
Confederate aut::orities, to put the 
matter offensively, for the purpose 
of preventing an exchange. 

“The facts which I have stated 
are also well known to the officers 
connected with the Confederate Bu- 
reau of Exchange. * * * 


““INVESTIGATION SMOTHERED. 


“Some time ago, a committee was 
appointed by the House of Repre- 
sentacives to investigate the treat- 
ment of Union prisoners in sou hern 
prisons. After the appointment of 
the committee, the Hon. Mr. Shanks, 
of Indiana, being its chairman, I 
wrote to the Hon. Charles A. Eld- 
ridge and the Hon. Mr. Mungen, 
(the latter a member of the commit- 
tee,) some of the facts herein de- 
tailed. Both of these gentlemen 
made an effort to extend the autho- 
rity of the committee, so that it 
might inquire into the treatment of 
prisoners North as well as South, 
and especially that it might inquire 
into the truth of the matters wh ch 
I had alleged. All these attempts 
were frustrated by the Radical ma- 
jority, although several of the party 
voted to extend the inquiry. As se- 
veral thousand dollars of the money 
of the people have been spent by 
this committee, will not they de- 
mand that the invesiigation shall 
be rag and impartial? The 
House of Representatives have de- 
clined the inquiry; let the people 
take it up. 

“Respectfully, your obedient ser- 
vant, “ Ro. Ou.” 








FINANCIAL AND COMMERCIAL. 


FINANCIAL AND COMMERCIAL. 


Since our last, t’ ere are no improved 
features in trade or finance. As the 
months roll on which bring us nearer the 
event‘ul date on which, withou doubt, 
tere wi'] be recorded, by the expression 
of the wi'l o' a very heavy majority of the 
voters of the couutry, a declaration for 
new men and new meaxur2s, we find com- 
mercial operations growing even smaller 
and smaller, and a state of things existing 
in the trade werl i, which is fairly express- 
ed by the word ‘‘stagnation.” 

In the month of January last, the com- 
mercial journ Is on the other side prognos- 
ticated a gradual monthly in rease in the 
business of the country. A very rosy pic- 
ture was ueld up to the . yes of the wealth- 
creating classes ; trade was to recuperate; 
finan e was to assume h alt ier features ; 

rosperity was to be apparent ail over this 
fecnd domain. We held quite the oppo- 
site opinion. We had no rosy picture to 


exhibit. Wesaw the Southin poverty, and 
the North, interlinked with her as she ever 
has bee. and ever will be, commercially 
prostra e through the terrible condition of 
that South. Realizing t e relations of the 
two sections, each to the other, we prog- 


nosticated a gradual contraction of com- 
merce and trade in the North, trom Janu- 
ary through the entire year, and so it has 
turned ont. We are now in the last quar- 
ter, and bid fair to close with a general bu- 
siness at ‘east thirty-three per cent. less 
than we opened with. 

It is not likely that the commercial or 
financial aspect of affairs will change for 
the better till the incoming Democratic ad- 
ministration declares its future policy. As 
soon : 8 that is done, the country will gra- 
dualiy recuperate ; but it wi!l be years, we 
may say decades of years, before the wisest 
administration wich human intelligence 
could inaugurate and main ain, can bring 
commercial and financial res oration to this 
Mongrel-cursed and most un'ortunate coun- 
try. The commercial and financial chaos 
we are in, i. veyond the power of the hu- 
man mind to pro erly conceive, and its 
fearful breadth and depth will only be ful- 
ly made known to us when we seriously at- 
tempt to ex'ric.te ourselves. 

To obtain a complete res'oration of the 
commercial and financial condition we held 
in 1860, we must, with other measures, 
restor the labor system of the South. 
Nothing short of that will do it. When 
the country at large r alizzs this, when the 
importance of the redevelopment of the 
resources of the South is fully appreciated 
by tu: North, as it will be after years of 
bitter experience, there will be but one 
opinion as to the remedy. Negro labor wil 


agin take its placo in the great industrial 
ranks of the South, and prosperity again 
dawn upon the whole Union. 

Local commerce in he past thirty days 
has not changed its features. Itis without 
any improvement. Wall street and the 
stock market show the same stereotyped 
features. Railway stocks are ull an] 
bearish asa rule ; United States bonds also 
duland downward. Sales in Europe re- 
pasted very inactive, and fears are con- 
stantly expressed by the bulls of a re urn 
of lirge quantities, spoiling their chances 
for an upward turn in the market, wh.ch 
week after week th :y have be :n expecting. 
Specie shipments to Europe continue hea- 
vy, larger than at any like period ia the 
past twenty years. Europe dasires nothing 
of ours but gold. Weare in debt for her 
silks and satins to the extent of a balance 
of one hundred millions per year, and with 
all our heavy surplus breadstuffs, she 
wants little or none of it. It was said she 
needed uay and corn. We sent hay the 
last month, and it sold in Liverpool at a 
loss. Gold has fallen since our last, and 
ranges now about 144; Exchange ruies 
low, and sales are light. There ap to 
be very 1ew bilis purchased by the mer- 
ch nts. Money ruies lower, with no alter- 
ation since our last. Rates are 3 to 4 per 
cent. on call, and business paper on sixty 
or ninety days, nom nally ix and seven 
per cent. here is, however, little or no- 
thing doing in this line, mercantile trans- 
actions not throwing much paper on the 
street. 

While a change in the administration of 
national aff.irs appears now to be a fore- 
gone conclusiongand while this change 
will be aided by thousands of commercial 
men who have hitherto held political vie vs 
diametrically op»osed to the candidates 
they are now to vote for, we do not expect 
to see in many months to come any revi- 
val of business. These men are desirous 
of waiting for the new regime to be fairly 
inaugurated, andits measures made kn wn, 
before they launch out to an extended de- 
gree upon the ocean of trade, and even 
then, great caution will necessarily mark 
their operations, for, as we have said be- 
fore, the all-important project which is to 
be the very salvation of the whole coun- 
t y is the restoration of the southern labor 
system. ‘Till that is done, the -omme:ce 
of the whole nation wll be palsied, and 
while this palsy is manifest, the northern 
merchant will not dare to risk his cash or 
his credit in schemes of magnitude. The 
southern labor system perfected only can 
compl-te the commerci | and financial res- 
toration of the country. 














Alexander H. Stephens, in many re- 
spects, may be looked upon as one of the 
most notable, if not one of the most ex- 
traordinary men of this country. Ancn- 
thusiastic admirer of his clear intellect 
and pure puiposes, once called him ‘‘a 
walking soul;’ and the expression, which 
is of itself vague and extravagant, seems 
to be apt only when the man is seen. His 
body is apparently so frail an‘ ethereal, 
the mental force preponderates so greatly 
over the physical, that the epithet com- 
mends itself at once to the judgment of 
the observer. Anything irom his pen 
arouses the public attention, and those 
who differ with him most accord him the 
homage of their respect. 

Our business is with the latest work of 
the man, rather than with the personal 
characteristics of the author, but it is dif- 
ficult to separate the two. The impress of 
Mr. Stephens’s pecuiiarity ot mental and 
physical make is on the volume.* The 
mode of handling the subject is character- 
istic, thouzh the machinery cf the work, 
which is in the torm of colloquies of which 
the author naturally takes the lion’s share, 
is by no meuns new. And the aghor 
seems to have followed thoroughly the ad- 
vice given by the giant in Rabelais- -he be- 
gins at the beginning. He leaves no part 
of his work unfinished, and makes no step 
forward while a single difficulty remains in 
his path. The work will be of th kind 
that may well be call d ‘‘thorough,” it the 
second volume, not yet issued, be as com- 
plete as the first. ‘ This, however, refers to 
the manuer in which the work is done— 
the skill] evinced in the conduct of the ar- 





* A Constitutional View of the War between the 
States ; Its Causes, Character, Conduct and Results. 
Presented in a Series of Colloquies at Liberty Hall. 
By Alexander H. Stephens. In Two Volumes. Vo- 
lume 1. Philade!phia: Nat‘anal Publishing Com- 


pany. Royal 8vo., pp. 654. 
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gument, the manner in which each perti- 
nent fact is brought to support the main 
statements, and the calm, clear and forci- 
ble way in which the case is put to the 
reader. Whether Mr. Stephens has or has 
not completely demonstrated his positions, 
it is not our purpose toinquire. That is 
in the province of another part of our ma- 
gazine, witu which this department has no 
necessary connection. Whether Mr. Ste- 
phens has or has not convinced us is not 
question whose solution would interest our 
readers. They merely desire to know our 
opinion of the manner in which the work 
is done, and when we say that that we 
think it in all respects a noteworthy pro- 
duction, and one upon which any author 
might safely rest his reputation, we shall 
have done our duty in a few words. As a 
specimen of the mode in which Mr. Ste_ 
phens handles his subject—not the most 
favorable, but one which suits our limited 
space, we extract the following reply to 
one of the colloquists, who asks whether 
certain members did not quit the Conven- 
tion, or oppose the Const.tution because it 
made a consolidated government : 

Mr. Stephens—There was, as you say 
sirong opposition to the Constitution upon 
the grounds you state. Mr. Linsing, and 
Mr. Yates from N-w York, did quit the 
Convention because of their dissatisfac- 
tion with its proceedings. So did Luther 
Martin. Mr. Mason, of Virgiuia, and Go- 
vernor Randolph, of Virginia, both refused 
to vote for it, and both refnsed to sign it, 
as also did Mr. Gerry, from Mas:achusetts, 
But they all acted from diff-rent motives; 
and assigned different reasons for their 
conduct. 

Lansing and Yates quit the Co.vention 
because they were for an equality of votes 
on the part of the States in both Houses 
of Congr.ss. Yates had agreed to the ad- 
justment proposed by the first grand Com- 
mittee ot Conference, as we have seen. 
That report met with so litiié f vor, was 
80 Violently denounced by Mr. Mad'son 






















































































































































































































































































and others, that he immediately le t, sup- 
po-ing it wou d not be adopted. His col- 
eague left with him. 


Other equally strong State Sovereignty 
and State Rights men remained ; and, by 
the final action ot the Convent‘on, an 
equality of votes in the Senate was se- 
cured to the States, as we haveseen. They 
were pertectly satisfied that the Federal 
sys.em was siill reta.ned by this adjust- 
ment. 


Luther Martin was unyielding upon the 
po.nt of equality of suffrage on the part of 
the States in both Houses of Congress. I - 
deed he was unalterab.y opposed to many 
of the new and additional powers dele- 
gated by the Constitution. He was op- 
posed to the Executive and Judiciary De- 

rtments, as constituted, and to the pro- 

ibitions on the St. tes against emitting 
Bills of Credit, or passing laws impairing 
the obligations of contracts. He thought 
the Govcrument, notwithstanding the opin- 
ion of its friends to the contrary, would 
end in despotism, and so warned his coun- 
trymen, in e'oquence of the highest order. 


Mr. Mason and Mr. Gerry opposed seve- 
ral features in the new plan, and thought 
it departed too far from a strictly Federal 
alliance. 


Governor Randolph, on the other hand, 
opposed the new plan and refused to sign 
it, because, in his judgmeut, it did not de- 
part trom the Federal system. 

Mr. Curtis says, that Governor Randolph 
thought the Constitution was ‘‘a system 
containing far greater restraints upon the 
powers of the States than he believed ex- 
pedient or safe,” etc. Ths is certainly a 
mistake. Just the contrary is the fact. 
Governor Randolph, in assigning his rea- 
sons fur not voting for the Constitution 
and withhol'ling his s:guature from it, in 
a letter to the Speaker of the House of Re- 
present tives of Virginia, says, amongst 
other things : 

**Tt follows, too, thit the General Gov- 
ernment ought to be the supreme arbiter 
for adjusting every contention among the 
States. In all their connections, there- 
fore, with each oth r, and epee in 
e¢ mmerce, which will probably create the 
greatest discord, it ought to hold th: 
reins.” 

Governor Randolph was opposed to 
many features of the Constitution, such as 
the Executive Department. The whole 
was summed up in this. 


«But, now, sir, permit me to declare, 
that in my humble judgm nt, the F tas 
by which alone the blessings of a General 
Government can be accomplished, cannot 
be interwoven in the Confederation, with- 
out a change in its very essence, or in other 
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words, that the Confederation must be 
thrown aside.” 


This shows, that Governor Randolph did 
net consider that there was a gene al merg- 
er of the Sovereignty of all the States .n 
the Union, which the Convention had con- 
solidated, as we have seen. It clearly 
shows that, in his opinion, the Federative 
system was still retained in the new Con- 
—-* as it existed under the old, etc., 
e 





Mrs. Sarah A. Wright, who is set down 
on the title page as the author of several 
works of fiction, gives us a new novel 
under the name of ‘‘The Gem of the 
Lake.* It is the old story of one who 
‘‘loved not wisely but too well,” a young 
lady who is enticed without much trouble 
irom the straight path by a good-looking 
clergyman. Ultimately, everything is 
brought right—the victim has her reputa- 
tion patched up by marrisge with a gentle- 
man who kindly makes his appearance in 
the latter part of the book for :hat express 
purpose—the naughty clergyman, from 
the height of affluence, ig reduced to beg- 
gary by a fire which destroys ‘deeds, 
important papers, all, everything was con- 
sumed.” The unhappy Egbert must have 
let his policy of insurance expire, neglect- 
ed to put his deeds on record, and con- 
verted his personal property into diamonds, 
bank notes and such like perishable goods, 
Of course he dies—any man ought to die, 
who does such naughty things, and is so 
neglectful of his private affairs. The only 
bit of happiness for our clergyman is in 
the elopement of his wife, who is kind 
enough to run away with another man, 
aid to merry him before the death of her 
first husband—a very nice bit ot big- 
amy. There is at least one merit in the 
sto y—it is quite short. Were it half the 
length it is, it woulu be twice as merito- 
rious. 





A thoroughly good work upon naviga- 
tion, in @ small compass, would seem to 
be one of the difficulties of authorship, 
but Mr. Comer, in compiling a text-book 
for the use of students under his charge, 
has apparently succeeded in overcoming 





* The Gem of the Lake. A Novel. By Mrs. Sarah 
A. Wright. New-York: American News Compeny, 
Imp. 8vo., pp- 60. 
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the obstacles in his way.* It is in effect 
an abridgment of his large work, so well 
and favorably known—but omits the Lu- 
nar Observations, which are rarely used 
even on long, and are impract.cable on 
short voyages. To the great mass of sea- 
men, it will be found a practical and, 
therefore, useful work. 


Beyond all doubt, Mr. Wilkie Co’'lins 
uncerstands the art of enchaining the at- 
tention and arousing the curiosity of the 
reader more perfectly than any living 
nove. ist. His plots are thoroughly well- 
cons‘ructed, his characters life-like, and 
his incidents in keeping with the nature 
of the plot and the person ges he intro- 
duces. His last production—‘‘ The Moon- 
stone’ t—has less merit than any former 
work of his, simply because it has less in- 
terest. The machinery is too evicent 
throughout—the result is anticipated by 
the reader—the characters, with the ex- 
ception of Miss Ciack, are not interesting, 
or even amusing—and that very ridiculous 
spins-:er is by no means new. In short, 
though ‘‘The Moonstone” woul] have at- 
tracted marked attention as the produc- 
tion of a novice, it is a decided failure 
wher compared with ‘‘The Woman in 
White.” Still, it is much better than nine- 
tenths of the fiction of the day, and con- 
tains a number of scenes that are worked 
up with powerful art, and will well repay 
perusal. 

A good campaign life of Horatio Sey- 
maour, planned with care and written with 
good taste, would be certain of a fair sale, 
though useless as a campaign document, 
for the present po'itical contest will be 
fought and decided without reference to 
the personal merits of the candidates. It 
will be lost and won upon the issues of 
which Seymour and Grant are the mere 
r presentatives. Laudation of either can- 
did:.te will not serve him, nor abuse injure. 
The present fight is a contest between the 
friends of consolidat on and the supporters 
of a federate government. Were Horatio 
Seymour, eminent statesman ashe is, twice 
as eminent; and Grant, little as he knows 








struction in Navigation as practiced at Sea, adapted 
to the Wants of the Sailor, containin all the Ta- 
bles, tc. New York: Harper & Brothers. Imp. 
dvo., pp. 112,51, 


+ The Moonstone. A Novel. B 


* Comer's ‘Navigation Simplified. A Manual of In- 


Wilkie Collins. 
With Many Illustrations. New York: Harper & Bro- 
thes. Imp. 5vo., pp 223. 
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of the practical working of government, , 
twice as ignorant—the double merit of the 
one, or the double demerit ot the other, 
would not change the prospect of its pos- 


sessor. The people, with mental optics 
sharpened by the prevailing financial trou- 
ble, and civil discord, see into the defects 
of the policy adopted by the party in 
power, and are determined to change it 
for one more suited to the character of our 
people and the nature of the Federal 
Uni v. If ary of the signs by which the 
old political mariner sees the coming tem- 
pest can be trusted, the Mongrelsare doomed 
in spite of every device they can invent, to 
a most overwhelming defeat. Bu: with al- 
most any candidate whose Democracy 
could not be questioned, the result would 
have been the same. The general belief 
that Grant, at heart, is not a believer in * 
the extreme doctrines of his party, may 
account for the apathy of his friends, but 
it cannot explain the tide of enthusiasm 
which is bearing on the Democracy to tri- 
um,h. The solution is to be found mm the 
awakened intelligence of the public. The 
masses often reason well from eff:cts back 
to causes. They know well enough when 
there is distress among the laboring classes, 
discord in the national councils, bank- 
ruptcy in the mart, and a general feeling 
of insecurity and distrust, the blame must 
be laid either on the form of government, 
or on the mode iv which it is administered. 
That it does not lie against the olden form 
is evident, since, under the form as it was, 
we prospered much and long. It is to be 
placed either upon the innovations intro- 
duced into the form, or the mode of ad- 
ministration, and for both of these the 
party in power are responsible. Cam- 
paign lives ot candidates do not serve any 
purpose but that of curiosity—they do not 
infil ence results in the slightest degree, 
Useless as a political biography may be, 
one is concerned to have it written in good 
style. Thus far the books of the sort pro- 
duced in the interest of the rival parties 
have been of a trivial character, ani 
searcely worthy of serious note. . That 
by Mr. Croly,* issued by a respecta- 





*Seymour and Blair Their Lives and Services 
With an Appendix containing a History of Recon, 
struction. By David G. Croly of “Tue New York 
World.” New York Richardson & Co (Punctuation 
as on title page.] 18mo., pp. 275. 
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ble publishing house, is the result 
of an attempt to produce something 
better. It is put forth with an air of 
pretence and an affectation of dignity. 
It certainly is rather better than such 


performances are, but is not likely to rival’ 


any of the effort: of Plutarch in public es- 
timation. Where the author confines him- 
self to his subject strictly, his per.ormance 
is creditable. The matter being mainly 
quotations from able speeches ani well- 
written documents, which are arranged ju- 
diciously, has interest and tends to recon- 
cile the reader to the stilted style of com- 
ment; but when the writer uses phrases by 
way of parenthesis, he falls into absurd 
blunders. Tauus he calls New Jersey ‘‘al- 
ways a reliable Democratic State.” If by 
reliable he mean trustworihy, he displays 
@a marked ignorance of political history. 
New Jersey, fora series of years, has alter- 
nated her trust in the rival political par- 
ties, with a preponderance to the anti-De- 
mocratic party. The Democrats have not 
had more than one out of three of the Go- 
vernors of that S:ate for a long while, and 
though the next Governor will undoubted- 
ly be a Democrat, the present incumbent 
of the executive chair, and both of the 
United States Senators are Mongrels. 

But the peculiar doctrines of the writer, 
his lack of tact in smoothinz over points 
of discord, break out with con:iderable 
force in the close of the work, where the 
history of Mr. Blair, the candidate for the 
Vice-Presidency, is treated on. Here he 
enters into a labored attack upon what has 
been falsely called the system of slavery at 
the South; which is both injudicious and 
absurd. And here he displays as much 
ignorance of military movements and their 
consequences as he had previo:sly shown 
ot political history. No military man, nor 
any civilian versed in military history, will 
fail to smile when he hears that Sherman’s 
army ‘‘had little to do but to smash their 
way to the sea,” as a consequence * of Joe 
Johnston’s discreet but not damaging Fa- 
bian policy.”” No one will be more apt to 
smile at this than Sherman himself, who 
is well aware that it was the substitut.on 
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of therash policy of Hood for the cautious 
and embarrassing movements of Jvhunston, 
that enabled the Federal army to escape io 
the coast, and converted the threatened 
destruction of the Federal forces to a march 
of plunder and triumph. The only merit 
of the book lies in the portraits of the can- 
didates, which are clever reproductions of 
good photographs. Fortunateiy for the 
country, the result ot the canvass is not 
dependent upon the manner in which the 
candidates ar: brought before the public. 
If it were, the slovenly way in which Mr, 
Croly has executed his self-imposed task 
might have seriously itmperilied the elec- 
tion of the men he affects to euogise. Tue 
book itself will command a sale solely 
through the curiosity of the multitude, and 
having attained its probable object in that 
way, will follow the course of all campaign 
biographies, and sink into iis proper ob- 
scurity. 


In the introduction to the reprint of Cur- 
rie’s edition of the poems of Robert Burns, * 
the publishers ay th.t in the present day 
it would be a superfluous task to eulogize 
the poetry of the Scottish Bard. Therank 
of the poet is wel -settled, and the popu- 
larity of his work beyond question. It is 
something to know, however. where we 
can find an edition which, while it is neat 
and compact, shall be well printed upon 
sufficiently good paper, and substantially 
bound. That may be found in the issu: 
before us. It is got up in good taste in all 
iis parts, and as a whole, and is likely to 
be the most acceptable edition yet issued. 


The Appleton edition of the W.verley 
Novels—a marvel of cheapness and ele- 
gance—goes steadily on to completion. 
The last issue is ‘‘The Pirate,’ by no 
means the best of Sir Wulter’:; productions, 
but necessary to those who would have a 
compfete set of the most masterly ficiions 
of modern days. 





+ Th* Complete Poetical Works of Robert Burna, 
wits Explanatory and Classical Notes, and a Life of 
the Author. By Janes Currie,M-D, New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. 16mo., pp. 612, 

















“Nations,” says a great writer of the 
last century, ‘‘ have but two sorts of usurp- 
ation to f ar, one from their neighbors, and 
another from their own magistrates.” And 
he might have added that, of the two, the 
usurpations, or tyrannies of their own ma- 
gistrates are the most to be dreaded, be- 
cause the most fatal. Twenty nations have 
lost their liberty from their own rogues, 
where one has been destroyed by foreign 
invaders. Italy and Asia have been made 
deserts, and their inhabitants starving and 
contemptivle cowards, not by the inunda- 
tion of foreign tyrants, but by the conti- 
nued depredations cf their own rulers. who 
behaved as though they had been scythes 
in the hand of the devil, to mow down the 
liberty and happiness of man. And yet, 
in all this terrible history of hell, we chal- 
lenge any one to produce an instance of 
such abominable tyranny as Congress now 


"exercises over one halt of the States of this 


m scalled ‘‘republic.” Will Mr, Greeley, 
Mr. Raymond, Mr. Sumner, or any one 
elce, point us to such another example of 
godless, devilish despotism as this? The 
columns of this magazine are open to them 
for this purpose. Let the ghost of old 
Thad. Stevens come back, and tell us if he 
has found anythin: half as bad in Satan’s 
kingdom below. 

—The following, which we take froma 
New York letter to the Kentucky Observer, 
is the only correct account we have seen of 
the melancholy death of Charles Halpine: 

** Halpine has been for years addicted to 
sprees, and since the Democratic Conven- 
tion has been drinking a at deal. He 
came to the hotel on Saturday night, under 
the influence of :iquor, ordered a room 
and went to bed. He drank during the 
night, and in the morning oo pg at the 
breakfast table too intoxicated to eat. He 
was taken up stairs during the day, and 
continued drunk, and became almost deli- 
rious. He c.l ‘ed last night for chloroform, 
saying he had always used it to steady his 
nerves. No suspicion was felt of his in- 
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tention, and it was given him. He took a 
very large quantity, which proved f:tal.” 

Mr. Halpine was the author of the infa- 
mous lines published in the Tribune, be- 
ginning with “Tear down thai flaunting 
lie.” He was a man of considerable talent 
as a writer of comic verses. The sad les- 
son of his life, and his terrible end, can, 
unfortunately, be remembered only as an 
example of genius utterly astray from all 
the paths of sobriety and rectitude. He 
had really no political opinions, but shared 
the common prejudices of an Irish orange- 
man, as his “flaunting lie” verses indicat- 
ed. He wasthe son of an Irish Protestant 
minister. 

—An organ of Grant and negroes says: 
‘Let every Republican provide himself 
with a Grant song-book, for music is the 
great ally of our party in this campaign.” 
Yes, anything but reason and argument 
must be your al-lie. But, as music is said 
to cure the bite of a tarantula, perhaps you 
may sing some of your own deviltry out of 
you, which will certainly go far to com- 
pensate the community for the jargon of 
your vile songs. Sing, brethren. 


—A Boston paper praises Butler, (beasts 
have been worshipped before by s vages 
and barbarians,) and says: ‘‘the Copper- 
heads make fun of his eyes, because they 
are too sharp for them.” Is sharp the word 
to apply to a screw-auger? But we do 
not doubt the keenness of Butler’s senses. 
If he could follow scents like a dog, and 
smell spoons, as cats do fresh meat, or sev 

in the dark, like the grave-ransacking hy- 
ena, he could not possibly be a more adroit 
thief than he is a ready. 

—The Mongrel organs deny that the pub- 
lic debt has been increased sinc> tle clo-e 
of the war. But the following is the offi- 
cial statement of Secretary McCulloc’ on 
the 31st of July, 1868, as compared with 
his official statement, March 31st, 1863 ; 
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SGly Bl, TOTS... 5.005 cveed $2,523,534,480 67 
March 31, 1865.......... 2,366, 765,077 34 


Which is av increase in three years, of so- 
called peace, of one hundred and fijty mil- 
lions, ($150,000,000.) This is an increase 
of Grant’s peace establishment of $50 000,- 
000 a year, or of $200,000,000 for the term 
of four years. But Grant says the army 
must be increased ; and the programme of 
the Mongrel party would, at least, increase 
the present rate of expenses a hundred mi!- 
lions a year. If the people are bedlamite 
fools, they will elect Grant. 


—The Hartford Times of August 18, 
1868, published the following : 

‘General B. F. Butler applied this fore- 
noon for accommodations at the American 
Hotel in this city, when several gentlemen 
who were stopping there as guests of the 
house, with their families, stepped forward 
and notified the proprietor that if he re- 
ceived him as a guest of that house, they 
would leave immediately, and he could not 
come in.” 

Alas for this branded scoundrel ! the 
‘‘apple-blossoms” of respect will never 
more bloom for him. 


—Thad. Stevens left in his will the an- 
nuity of $500 a year for Lydia Smith, the 
old negress who had been his concubine 
for more than twenty years. He also for- 
bid his b rial in the public burial-ground 
of Lancaster, because the negroes =r: not 
allowed interment there, and so he was n- 
terred in a negro burial-ground, where Mrs, 
Smith may, when she ‘shuffles off this 
mortal coil,” be laid in everlasting repuse 
by his side. Peace to their ash s. 


—The ed tor of the Hartford Post, who 
is a Reverend booby of the stupidest type, 
accuses Greeléy and Forney of steal.ng his 
jokes. A great many bad thin s have been 
said of these gentlemen, but never before 
have they been accused of such an abomi- 
nation as stealing such jokes. 


—The Jackson, Ohio, S‘andard, calls 
Tue Oxp Gvuarp a “notorious rebel maga- 
zine.” We do not dislike the title. Wash- 
ington, Jefferson, Hancock, Adams, and 
Lee, were ‘‘ notorious rebe's,”’ while Bene- 
dict Arnold was a good specimen of ‘ loy- 
alty.” The greatest and best men who 
have ever lived were ‘‘rebels,’’ while the 
memest sneaks and most contemptible 
cowards were “loyal.” Will the Jackson 
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Standard do us the favor to copy our hearty 
acceptance of the title it gives us? We 
have, before, declared our willingness to 
shake hands with any man who calls us a 
**rebel,” but we will not promise not to 
knock any rascal down who dares to call 
us ‘ loyal.” 


—An eminent En>lish wrter, in 1720, 
began an epistle as follows: ‘‘This great 
nation, undone by despicable stock-jobbers 
and their abettors, has hitherio quietly 
groaned under the mercikss hands of itg 
pillagers.” Now, with what intense pro- 
priety this very language may be applied 
to tue United States under the abominable 
rule of the Mongrel party? But the ‘‘stock- 
jobbers and their abettors” are about to be 
put into the ‘‘stocks” themselves, where 
they will suffer purgatorial pains during 
the rest of their days. 


—We have received from Hamburg a 
pam»hlet of 114 pages on the unity of the 
human race, entitled, De Communi et Sim- 
plicit Humani Generis Origine. The work 
was published in 1864, and is an att.mpt 
to re-establish the exploded theory of the 
common origin of human species. It is 
written in Latin, which saves the public 
of Europe and America from reading its 
rehash of all the stupidity and nonsense 
which a busy scholar can scrape together 
in defense of a theory wich is at war aliks 
wi:h all demonstrations of science and the 
ev lutions of history. It contains nothing 
new. 


—Forney abuses Mr. Johnson as ‘the 
disgraced President who was tried for high 
crimes and misd.meanors.” Well, the 
great and good Cato was torty times tri d, 
but the world thinks no worse of Cato for 
that, Cato was tried, not because he was a 
ciiminal, but because his accusers were 
criminals and scoundrels. The same with 
Johnson. 

—Sumner, in trying to flatter soldiers, 
says: ‘* Soldier means one who devotes his 
life to his country.” This may do for bun- 
comb, but it is bad phi‘ology. It may an- 
swer for a man like Sumuer, who has only 
a backload of the scraps of learning, but 
it falls far short of the intelligence: of scho- 
lars. The literal meaning of soldier is, one 
who fights for pay—trom soldmius, or, still 
ne.rer its root, soldum, i.e., pay. The word 

literally implies a sordid Swiss, who is hired 
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by one tyrant or another to butcher min- 
kin!. This is the ‘‘meaning” of the word, 
Mr. Sumner. 


—An English statesman of the last cen- 
tury said: ‘‘A corrupt parliament is gov- 
ernment armed against the people.” How 
true do the people of the United States 
find this to be of a corrupt Congress? 


—The Philadelphia Press says : “‘ Thatin 
no country under the heavens was @ man 
ever a'lowed to assault the government as 
Burr, of THe Onp Guarp, as-aults Con- 
gress.” O, sir, you are as greata fool in 
history as in everything else. We could 
quot« a thousand such examples as the fol- 
lowing from the speech of Mr. Seymour, 
in the Parliament of James IIL. : ‘“* Many 
doubt whether this Parliament is a repre- 
sentative of the nation. Little equity is 
to be expected by petitions, against undue 
elections, when so many in this house are 
themselves too guilty to judge justly and 
impartially. If the nation sees that no 
justice is to be expected from you, other 
methods may be found, by which you may 
come to suffer that justice which you will 
not do.” Now, here was a threat thrown 
into the face and eyes of Parliament, that 
if they did not do the people justice, the 
people would break their heads, and that 
body did not dare to censure the brave 
words of Se, mour. 


—Beecher says: ‘‘It is to be feared that 
the southern people are not yet over their 
madvess.”’ If they ar : not dogs they never 
will be, under the rule of the Mongrel 
party. There is an old Latin maxim that, 
‘¢Oppress.on will make a wise man mad.” 
We trust in God that it will make the 
sonthern people so mad that they will 
b.eak the head of every ‘‘carpet-bagger” 
who does not leave for his own regions. 


—We are over and over again weary of 
the insufferable bosh we hear, that the 
people are incapable of self-government, 
and that the republican system of govern- 
ment is a failure. By the same rule every 
system of government is a failure, and 
‘very: hing else isa failure. Because a cet 
of scoundrels and thieves have got into 
Congress, we are to give up the govern- 
ment as lost. This is ridiculous. Is a 
church less sacred because curs frequently 
lift up their leg against it, and affront the 
wall? It is the nature of dogs, just as it 
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is the nature of knaves and tyrants to do 
what Congress is doing. But the sacred 
principle of free government is not less 
divine, nor less durable. Equally silly is 
the stuff we so often hear, that it ‘is im- 
possible to restore the Constitution as it 
was.” No, it is not impossible, even if 
its restoration implied the hanging of 
every Mongrel traitor in the United States. 


—A lady writes to ask our opiuion of 
the ‘‘Sorosis,” and of ‘female clubs in 
general.” Ouropinion is, that eating and 
drinking clubs among men are pernicions, 
and that among women they are quite in- 
famous. Weare unable to imagine a good 
mother, or an affectionate and right- 
minded wife figuring at hotels and restau- 
rants in eating and drinking clubs, espe- 
cially without the presence of her hus- 
band. It is safe to infer that wives who 
do such things are not quite content with 
their homes, ani that. they are on the 
broad way for a preference fur other men 
than their own husbands. And what pru- 
den‘, respectable gentleman would marry 
a club-going woman? The fool who should 
do so ought at once to learn to address his 
spouse with a plural pronoun, and say our 
wife, instead of my wife. The marrying 
of a club-woman ought to be a sufficient 
cause for the banishment of a man from 
the best circles of social life. What man 
would allow a young daughter to associ- 
ate with such promiscuous sort of women? 
The man who should permit himself 
to do so deserves to have one of those 
highly ornamental heads which resembles 
the front of a moose much more than a 
man. 

—During an ex‘ended editorial experi- 
ence, we have never heen called upon to 
perform a more painful duty thn this one 
of recording the death of Ex-Governor 
Thomas H. Seymour, who departed this 
life at Hartford, of typhoid fever, Friday, 
Sept. 3, 1868, in the sixty-first year of his 
age. Dear tousas he was, as a most in- 
timate friend, he was still dearer as the 
bravest and noblest of all the friends of 
the Constitution, who stood firm in the 
midst o: all that fearful lapse of public 
vir.ue, which followed the election of Mr. 
Lincoln to the Presidency. It can be said 
of him, without exaggeration, that he fill- 
ed well, and adorned with a life of virtue, 
every public post to which he was called, 
He was educated at the military academy 
in Middletown, where he was distinguished 
for his proficiency in all his studies, as well 
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—Mr. Bateman, who has the reputation 
the Democratic public of the United States ofbeing the best and most enterprizing ma- 
will hail this new volume, asithastheelo- nager in this country, has opened with a 


in Europe. It may answer for the Indians 
of Tammany, but for civilized speaking, it 


is a wretched failure. 


pect and affection. Mr. Dean has been a artists at Niblo’s Theatre, where he eclipses 
good deal barked at by doge of the press, all other places of amusement now in this 


but he heeds them about. as much asa city. 


quence of its afithor, with profound res- new and brilliant company of French comio 


Sreuers 
received a copy of Clay Dean's book, 
entitle! “Crimes of the Civ.) War.” 
ads tiem 
afford to call Mr. Dean a ‘dirty loafer,” 
because he is politically pure white, but 





Laboratory of P. H. Orake & Go. 
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HE UNPRECEDENTED GROWTH OF THE BUSINESS OF Messrs. P. H. Drake & Co., of New 
York, is one of the wonders of this enterprising country. Buta few years ago these gentlemen com- 

menced the manufacture of the now celebrated PLANTATION BITTERS and MAGNOLIA WATER, in a 
common barrel, in an obscure location. The reputation of the articles spread 
supply orders. There was hardly a nook or a corner of the civilized world whic! 
their enterprise and presence. Hogsheads gave way to tanks, single rooms to 
press to steam engines. Material became exhausted. One agent was dispatch: 
cure Calisaya; another to the West Indies to manufacture St. Croix Rum; while 
were e preserving roots and herbs. The above is a os 
present laboratory, at 105 and 107 Liberty Street, New York. 
material on hand is not less than $300,000. Near one hundred hands and sev 
They Pe, the press near $100,000 per annum; and their total receipts are about the ) 
New York and New Haven Railroad. It is useless to say such results could exist without merit, Viva a 
PLANTATION, 8. T. 1860 X. 























Extract from a Private Letter from Hawaii, Sandwich Islands. 


* * * * * Although the eruption is not so violent now, the volcano is a fearful 
sight to behold. The rivers of lava still flow, and the smoke from the crater ascends in 
awful majesty. During this volcanic upheaval it has been very sickly here. A peculiar sort 
of low malarious fever, which has grown out of the foul, condensed hy em of the volcano, has 
prevailed to an alarming extent, and at one time it was feared it would a the 
island. But, fortunately, a sea captain (calling here for — recommended the cele- 
brated PuantatTion Birrers to a suffering friend, and a = and thorough cure was the 
result. The news spread like wild-fire. Messrs. Ching-Takin & Co., Commission Merchants, 
had these Bitters for sale. In a short time their office was besieged and their supply ex- 
hausted. A steamer was despatched to San Francisco by order of the Hospital Department 
and a new and enormous supply obtained as soon as possible. From that moment the 
scourge was.stayed. Not another fatal case occurred, and the epidemic has now entirely 
disappeared. * * * Is this wonderful remedy known in America? I hope so, foritis a 
sure cure for all fevers and miasmatic sickness. You may tell your friends so for ts y4 s 





And when Abraham and the people beheld the wonderful cures which were produced 
by this drink, Abraham said, ‘‘ My children must not suffer ; give me thy drink to drink, 
and I will give it a name.” 

And so Abraham drank, and said there was nothing like it, even in Sangamon County ; 
that it was bitter to the lips, but good for the stomach ; and because there were bitter times 
in fighting the masters of the plantations, it shall be forevermore called PLaNtaTion Brr- 
TERS ; and so it has been. 

And the wonderful work which it beopemmanet is witnessed at this day in every town, 
parish, village and hamlet throughout all the world. 

And he said, ‘* Let it be proclaimed throughout the length and breadth of the land, 
from the valleys and mountain-tops, that all who suffer from fevers oes. weakness, 
loss of appetite, nervous headache and mental despondency, will find relief through the 
PuantTaTion Birrers. They add tone to the stomach, and brilliancy to the mind, of which 
I, O people, am a living example. ‘ 


If the ladies but knew what thousands of them are constantly relating to us, we can- 
didly believe one-halt of the weakness, a and distress experienced by them would 
vanish, James Marsh, _" 159 West 14th St., N. Y., says, “che has three children, the first two 
are weak and puny, his wife having been unable to nurse or attend them, but that she has 
taken PLANTATION Brrrers for the last two years, and has a child now eighteen months old, 
which she has nursed and reared herself, and both are hearty, saucy and well. The article 
is invaluable to mothers,” &c. 

Such evidence might be continued for a volume. The best evidence is to try them. 
They speak for themselves. Persons of sedentary habits troubled with weakness, Jassitude, 
ewe of the heart, lack of copene, distress after eating, torpid liver, constipation, 

tes, &c., will find speedy relief through these Bitters. 





It is said that Calisaya Bark has a peculiar effect upon the liver, and guards the 





system against diseases by exposure and irregular diet. It is conceded that the great suc- 
cess of the wonderful PLantation Brrrers, which, previous to our late unhappy difficulties, 
was found in most southern homes, was owing to the extract of Calisaya Bark which it con- 
tained as one of the principal ingredients. In confirmation of this we have heard one of our 


mospheric causes, he invariably relieved himself by PLantaTion Brrrers. We speak advis- 
edly when we say that we know it to be the best and most popular medicine in the world. 





A distinguished Methodist Minister and prominent Temperance Lecturer onco re- 
marked that go where he would, from one end of the country to the other, he hardly ever 
failed to find Puantation Brrrers, and while he condemned the practice of using these 
Bitters too freely, he could not conscientiously say that he would discard them from the 
side-board, for he had himself experienced beneficial r@sults from their use, and that, from 
a long and close observation, he was convinced that when used moderately, and as a medi- 
cine exclusively, they were all that was recommended. At the same time he warned his 
hearers not to pull the cork too often, for they were far too pleasant a tonic to trifle with. 


How often do you hear the complaint from mother and father that their son or 
daughter is not well ; that they have no appetite ; that “y 4 fecllanguid; that their head 


aches; that they are growing thin and feeble,and that they have no life or energy left. 











‘that they are low-spirited, and = incapacitated to participate in any pleasures, or 
| —— any mental or ph sical duty. And the question is as often asked, what shall Ido 
| for them? or, what shall I givethem? Our answer is, let them try PLANTATION BITTERS 
| moderately three times a day, and our word for it they will recover. 


distinguished Vhysicans remark, that whenever he felt unwell from ordinary dietetic or at- | 
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EXPOSITION UNIVERSELLE, | 


PARIS, 1867. 


Anmnrnr~ 


The very | Hi Highest Prize, 





THE S OF THE 
IMPERIAL _ LEGION OF 
| 
CROSS HONOR, 








Was awarded to the representative of the 


GROVER & BAKER SEWING MACHINES 


At the Universal Exhibition, Paris, 1867, 
Thus attesting their great superiority over all other Sewing Machines. 


~_ a. 


The Grover & Baker Sewing Machine Company hold Royal Ap- 
pointments from the EMPRESS OF THE FRENCH, the QUEEN OF 
SPAIN and the EMPEROR OF BRAZIL; and their machines have 
been furnished by special command to the EMPRESS OF RUSSIA, 
the EMPRESS OF AUSTRIA, the QUEEN OF ENGLAND and the QUEEN 
OF BAVARIA. 


gas The Highest Premiums at all the fairs and exhibitions of the United States 
and Europe have been awarded the Grover & Baker Sewing Machines, and the work 
done by them, wherever exhibited in competition. 


























Salesrooms, 495 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 

















THE ONLY DEMOGRATIC MAGAZINE PUBLISHED IN THE UNITED STATES 
¥ Vol. 6. = ' i 868; 


FHE OLD GUARD, 


A Monthly Blagazine, 





Devéted to Literature, Science and.Art, and the Political Principles of 1776-1860. 





Cc. CHAUNORY BURR, Editor. 
Iw offering to the public the Prospectus for the Sixth Volume of Tuz O.p Guarp, the 
editor and publishers feel confident that no explanation of the character of the work is 
needed. Besides the political matter, of great isnportance, bearing upon the principles 
of the approaching Presidential Campaign, we shall publish a series.of articles from the 
pen of Dr, Van Evrie, on the races of men, which will be illustrated by. beautiful plates 
of the different types of mankind. _This new feature of the Magazine will greatly in- 
eréase the cost of publication, but no additional. price will. be charged subscribers, or 
hews agents. We have also had translated expressly for this Ma one of the most 
thrilling popular historical novels ever published in the pee ky covering the 
History of the Fall of the Italian States, under the horrible rule of Cesar E 
of Valentino, written by Monreverpe, which will, we are confident, ex A 
iriterest, any novel to be brought before the American public during the ye 
Besides a thrilling love-ptot, it unvails with a pen of fire, the terrible arts and déaperate 
deeds which tyranny always resorts to in fastening its miseries upon mankind. This: 
great novelis most appropriately brought out in this country at the present Aime, and 
santiot fail to make a profound sensation. Other great literary novelties will appear in 
the Sixth Volume of Tur Oxp Gvann, which will, it is believed, render it even more 
acceptable to the fireside than its predecessors 
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